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The Threefold Nativity 


By JEROME GassNnEr, O.S.B. 


II. The Threefold Parousia in the Christmas Liturgy 


It is somewhat strange to hear in 
the lyrical composition of the Second 
Mass of Christmas the distinct echoes 
of two specific Easter Psalms. With 
pointed emphasis the melodies of 
Psalm xcii (The Lord reigneth, He is 
clothed with beauty; the Lord is 
clothed with strength, wherewith He 
hath girded Himself) mingle with the 
proper Christmas chants three times— 
in the Introit, the Gradual, and the 
Offertory. In the Gradual the Easter 
motif is still more strengthened by the 
verses of a second Easter Psalm, Ps. 
exvii: “Blessed be He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.... God is the 
Lord, who hath shewed us light.’”’ To 
say that these verses were accidentally 
taken from specific Easter Psalms, 
that they were selected merely for a 
greater emphasis on the abundant 
Christmas joy, for mere external al- 
lusions, would be an explanation in- 
adequate to the sublime artistry and 
dogmatic profundity of the Christmas 
Liturgy.. As a matter of fact, these 
specific Easter Psalms with others were 
introduced into the Christmas Cycle 
for very dogmatic reasons. An analy- 
sis of the intention of the Church 
in selecting these special Psalms and 


these special verses, a comparison with 
the Psalms chosen as chants for the 
other Masses of Christmas, and an 
analysis on the basis of the literal sense 
of these Psalms, reveal this dogmatic 
concept. Moreover, such an analysis 
should explain the peculiarity of the 
Christmas Liturgy as the threefold 
sacrifice, which may from this point of 
view be considered as the liturgical 
expression of the doctrine of the 
Fathers (Hilary, Eusebius, Ambrose, 
Chrysostom) concerning the threefold 
Parousia. With a few exegetical notes 
we shall give, first of all, the literal 
sense of the respective Psalms and the 
basis for their accommodation to the 
Christmas mystery; then we will 
present the doctrine of the Fathers 
concerning the threefold Parousia, 
and finally explain its place and im- 
portance in the Christmas Liturgy. 


The Psalms of the Christmas Liturgy 


In some codices Psalm xcii has the 
title: ‘‘Laus cantici ipsi David in die 
ante Sabbatum quando fundata est 
terra.” The content of the Psalm it- 
self explains this title: it is a homage 
to God as King on the day of the in- 
auguration of His kingdom by the 
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creation of the earth, more particularly 
by the creation of man on the sixth day 
of the Hexaémeron. For this reason 
' the Psalm is said during Lauds of 
Friday in the monastic Breviary. 
Since the kingdom of God was restored 
by Christ and His Resurrection, this 
Psalm is said also throughout the 
Easter time at Lauds, as well as on 
Sundays in the Roman Breviary, in 
remembrance of the inauguration of 
Christ’s kingdom on the first Easter 
morning. The immediate reason for 
the use of this Psalm in relation to the 
Christmas mystery is evidently the 
idea of the inauguration of Christ’s 
kingdom by the Incarnation. A sec- 
ond reason, contained in the text it- 
self, explains the selection of these 
certain verses: “The Lord reigneth, He 
is clothed with beauty.’”’ In the in- 
auguration of Christ’s kingdom by the 
Resurrection these verses refer to the 
glory of the Risen Christ; in the in- 
auguration by Incarnation they refer to 
the graceful beauty of the Divine 
Child. It is the beauty of which the 
brightness of the morning star, the 
gold of the aurora, the sparkling of the 
silver dew in the rays of the rising sun, 
is only a dim reflection; it is the 
beauty, the splendor, the glory of the 
face of God—of the only begotten Son 
of God. The Nativity is conceived in 
this morning chant as an investiture of 
human nature with the royal vest- 
ments woven from the golden rays of 
the aurora. 

Psalm cxvii, which literally refers 
to the third anointing of David as king 
over Israel and Juda and his entry 
into Jerusalém as the capital of the 
united kingdom, is applied by Christ 
Himself (Matt.,xxi.42) to the inaugura- 
tion of His kingdom: “The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is be- 
come the head of the corner: this is the 


Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in 
our eyes” (Ps. cxvii. 22-23). The 
second accommodation to the Nativity 
is quite evident. 


The Eternal Generation and the 
Temporal Nativity 

Although the reasons given above 
have a solid foundation, the proper 
Scriptural background for the accom- 
modation of Easter texts to the Christ- 
mas Liturgy, and principally the 
point of connection as intended by the 
Church, is made clear by the analysis, 
in the light of the doctrine of St. Paul, 
of the significance of Psalms ii and 
cix, which form part of the Mass “in 
nocte.”’ 

Psalm ii. 7 appears twice in the Mid- 
night Mass—in the Introit and in the 
Gradual with the words: ‘The Lord 
hath said unto Me: ‘Thou art My 
Son; this day have I begotten Thee.’ ”’ 
Although these selected verses when 
taken out of their context seem to refer 
directly to the Christmas mystery, the 
literal significance refers to the exalta- 
tion of Christ, to his Resurrection. 
The Psalm as a whole has as its object 
the constitution of Christ’s kingdom 
and the introduction of Christ as king. 
This introduction, this elevation, is 
presented in the Psalm as a Nativity of 
the Son of God. This is the way St. 
Paul (Acts, xiii. 33) understands this 
text: ‘‘And we declare unto you glad 
tidings, how that the promise which 
was made unto the fathers, God has 
fulfilled, in that he has raised up Jesus 
again; as it is written in the second 
Psalm: ‘Thou art My Son; this day 
have I begotten Thee.’” Evidently 
St. Paul applies “to-day” to the Easter 
day, and identifies ‘‘He has raised up”’ 
with “have I begotten Thee.” Con- 
sequently, the text as understood by 


St. Paul refers primarily neither to the . 
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eternal generation nor to the temporal 
nativity of the Son of God, but to the 
glorification of Christ in a way which 
includes and presupposes both genera- 
tions, the eternal as well as the tem- 
poral. The glorification of Christ 
presupposes His eternal and temporal 
nativity, in so far as the glorification 
of Christ is the perfect external mani- 
festation of the internal, eternal 
generation of the Son of God within 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 
The temporal Nativity and Resurrec- 
tion are conceived as an extension of the 
procession of the Son of God from eter- 
nity; the Resurrection and glorifica- 
tion are the completion of His proces- 
sion ad extra by Incarnation. The 
Resurrection and glorification are the 
complete manifestation of the Son of 
God; they give us the perfect criterion 
for Christ’s being the true Son of God. 
The fact that Christ, who was born in 
Bethlehem, is truly from eternity the 
only begotten Son of God, is absolutely 
verified and brought to perfect evi- 
dence by His Resurrection. The Heav- 
enly Father by raising Christ up from 
the tomb has borne Him into eternal 
glory, which was due to Him because 
of His Sonship. St. Paul returns to 
this idea in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(i. 4sqq.), and explains there the exalta- 
tion of Christ as though only by the 
glorification Christ became the Son of 
God: ‘‘...sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high; being made 
so much better than the angels, as He 
has by inheritance obtained a more ex- 
cellent name than they. For unto 
which of the angels hath He said at 
any time: “Thou art My Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee?’ And again: 
‘I will be to Him a Father, and He shall 
be to Me a Son?’”’ The idea of. the 
Apostle in this text is the same as that 
in the Acts: by the glorification it be- 


comes perfectly evident that Christ is 
the Son of God; the Resurrection is 
the complete manifestation and con- 
firmation of the fact and the testimony 
of Christ’s being the Son of God. 

Psalm cix is used twice in the Mid- 
night Mass. In the Gradual we find 
verses 3 and 1: ‘““Tecum principium in 
die virtutis tuz: in splendoribus sanc- 
torum, ex utero ante luciferum genui te. 
Dixit Dominus Domino meo: Sede a 
dextris meis, donec ponam inimicos 
tuos scabellum pedum tuorum.” In 
the Communion, verse 3 alone appears. 
This Psalm, taken as a whole, is the 
account of a vision of David concerning 
the entry of Christ into heaven, and the 
words are addressed by the Heavenly 
Father to the Son, inviting Him to 
inaugurate His eternal, royal priest- 
hood. The words, ‘“Tecum principium 
in die virtutis tue,” are to be under- 
stood as: ‘“Tecum erit principatus in 
die virtutis tue manifestus” (that is: 
“It will be evident that in Thee is all 
royal dignity’’). ‘In die virtutis tue”’ 
refers to the day when the power of the 
Son of God will move heaven and 
earth, when the sun will darken and the 
earth tremble, when the dead shall rise 
and appear before His throne. Sur- 
rounded by all the Saints—‘‘in splen- 
doribus sanctorum’’—He will shine like 
the sun. The verse, “Ex utero ante 
luciferum genui te,’’ is parallel to Ps. 
ii. 7 (“Ego hodie genui te’’), with the 
difference that “ante luciferum’’ is 
used instead of “‘hodie.” The mean- 
ing of the verse in the context of 
Psalm cix is: ‘‘All this shall take place, 
because He is the Son of God, the true, 
natural, consubstantial Son of God.” 
It may be noted that, instead of “‘ante 
luciferum,” one also can translate 
with St. Jerome “ex aurora” or “ante 
auroram.” 

St. Paul refers to Psalm cix in order 
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to prove the eternal priesthood of 
Christ, that is, the extension and con- 
tinuation of His priesthood into eter- 
nity (Heb., i. 13, v. 6, vii. 13). In 
Heb., v. 6, the Apostle refers to both 
Psalms ii and cix in the interesting 
connection: “So also Christ glorified 
not Himself to be made a high-priest; 
but He that said unto Him: ‘Thou art 
My Son, to-day have I begotten Thee.’ 
As He said also in another place: 
‘Thou art a priest forever after the 
order of Melchisedech.’’’ The idea 
of St. Paul in this text is a perfect 
parallel to the idea in Acts, xiii, with 
this distinction that in Acts the Apostle 
is speaking of the glory of Christ gen- 
erally, whereas in Hebrews he is con- 
cerned with the glory of Christ as the 
eternal high-priest. The reason for 
the quotation from Psalm ii (‘‘Filius 
meus es tu, ego hodie genui te’’), in 
preference to the quotation from 
Psalm cix (‘‘Ex utero ante luciferum 
genui te’’), is evidently the emphatic 
expression: ‘‘Filius meus es tu.” 

In Heb., vii. 28, St. Paul delineates 
the superiority of the priesthood of 
Christ, and once more sums up the 
idea of the gradually developed mani- 
festation, Nativity, and birth of the 
Son of God with these wonderful 
words: ‘Lex enim constituit sacer- 
dotes infirmitates habentes; sermo 
autem jusjurandi qui post legem est, 
Filium in eternum perfectum.” The 
text is to be understood about the Son, 
who became perfect unto eternity—for 
eternity in His priesthood. The higher 
perfection of the priesthood of Christ 
is based, on the one hand, upon his 
being the Son of God; on the other 
hand, the text has the meaning that 
Christ as Son of God has reached His 
full perfection in His eternal priest- 
hood. 

In the passage from the Epistle to 


ee 


the Romans which is read on the Vigil 
of the Nativity, St. Paul proposes the 
same idea and the same logical con- 
nection between the eternal generation, 
the Nativity in time, and the Resur- 
rection: “... de Filio suo, qui factus 
est ei ex semine David secundum 
carnem, qui predestinatus est Filius 
Dei in virtute secundum spiritum 
sanctificationis ex resurrectione mort- 
uorum Jesu Christi Domini nostri.” 
As in Acts, xiii. 33, this text sounds as 
though Christ became the Son of God 
by His Resurrection, such strong em- 
phasis does the Apostle lay on the 
fact of Resurrection as a criterion for 
Christ as the Son of God. 


The Threefold Parousia according to the 
Doctrine of the Fathers 


The proposed texts of Holy Scrip- 
ture with the exegesis of St. Paul are 
the basis for the doctrine of the Fathers 
(Hilary, Eusebius, Ambrose, Chry- 
sostom) about the threefold Parousia: 
the Nativity in Bethlehem, the glorious 
Resurrection on Easter morning, the 
third last and complete Parousia on 
the day of the final judgment. This 
threefold Parousia is one process of 
gradual development, is conceived as 
the gradually developed visible birth 
of the Son of God, the gradually de- 
veloped external, visible manifestation 
of the Son of God. This progressive 
manifestation of the Son of God, this 
progressive birth, is understood, in 
analogy to the development and grad- 
ually achieved perfection of a child of a 
human father. As a child of a human 
father grows up from childhood to 
manhood, and in growing up becomes 
more and more like the father, feature 
by feature, so that the fully developed 
nature of the son gives evidence of his 
being a true son—so also in Christ. As 
the child of a human father by growing 
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up becomes more and more the perfect 
son—in the exercise of the faculties 
and development of talents, in color, 
in voice, in strength and manners, 
physically intellectually, morally—so 
analogically is the progressive mani- 
festation of the Divine Sonship of 
Christ. 

In correspondence to the threefold 
Parousia, as a nativity or a birth pas- 
sively conceived, the Fathers dis- 
tinguish the different generations by 
the Heavenly Father: the eternal 
generation, the temporal generation 
into the state of humility in Bethle- 
hem, the temporal generation on 
Easter Sunday into the state of glory, 
reaching into eternity. Although all 
the temporal generations represent 
an activity common to all three Per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity, they are 
by accommodation referred to the 
Heavenly Father, connected with and 
united in the eternal “hodie.’’ -To the 
conception of Christ in the womb of 
the Blessed Mother corresponds: “Et 
virtus Altissimi obumbrabit  tibi’’ 
(Luke, i. 35). 
generation which by accommodation 
is referred to the Heavenly Father 
with the words: “ .. . resuscitans 
Jesum”’ (Acts, xiii. 33). It is a true 
generation as a communication of life; 
it is a true generation into the image 
and likeness of the Father in glory, 
power and majesty. 

This is the cycle of the threefold 
Parousia with its presupposition in 
the progressive nativity (or genera- 
tion), with the golden, glorious center 
in the eternal generation and proces- 
sion, as St. Hilary terms it speaking 
about the Resurrection of Christ: 
“|, .in id natus est, quod ante tem- 
pora fuerat, scilicet ad indulgendam 
corpori suo eternitatis suze gloriam”’ 
—the glory, the power, the majesty 


The Resurrection is a 


of the Father, belonging to Christ 
from eternity as Son of God, but hid- 
den until the ‘‘to-day” of the Easter 
morning (cfr. M. J. Scheeben, ‘“‘Dog- 
matics,” III, pp. 49 sqq.). 


The Parousia in the Christmas Liturgy 


Under the presupposition of the 
connection of ideas in the Psalms, the 
exposition given by St. Paul himself 
and systematically proposed by the 
Fathers, we cannot wonder that these 
ideas are adumbrated in the Christmas 
Liturgy, that they are fundamental 
for the selection and composition of the 
texts, that they have to a great extent 
influenced the peculiarity of the Christ- 
mas Liturgy—the threefold sacrifice. 
We may summarize what is to be said 
about the idea of the Parousia in the 
Christmas Liturgy under three points: 
the Parousia in the Christmas Liturgy 
generally; the Parousia in the Mass at 
dawn; the threefold Parousia as repre- 
sented in the threefold sacrifice.' 

With regard to the Parousia in the 
Christmas Liturgy generally (con- 
fining our observations to the proper 
Christmas Liturgy with Vigil Mass and 
the three Masses of the feast), we can 
say that the Parousia idea has exer- 
cised its influence foremost in the selec- 
tion and disposition of the Psalms, in 
the composition of the Collects, and in 
the selection of the Epistles. In the 
Vigil Mass the Collect connects the 
idea of the mystical Parousia with 
the last Parousia for the judgment: 
“Presta: ut Unigenitum tuum, quem 
Redemptorem leti suscipimus, ven- 


1 An argument a posteriori for the intention 
of the Church to express the idea of the 
Parousia in the Liturgy can be seen in the 
arrangements of the Advent Liturgy, which 
is of later origin than the Christmas Liturgy 
and in its structure chiefly inspired by this 
idea. An argument, quasi a priori, could be 
deduced from the fact that Christmas is 
somehow derived from the feast of Epiphany. 
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ientem quoque judicem securi vid- 
eamus.” The Epistle of this Mass 
from Rom., i. 1-6, contains the above- 
mentioned exposition of St. Paul about 
the Nativity of Christ, “ex semine 
David secundum carnem,” and the 
Nativity to the glory of the Son of 
God by the Resurrection: “.. . qui 
predestinatus est Filius Dei in virtute 
secundum spiritum sanctificationis ex 
resurrectione mortuorum Jesu Christi 
Domini nostri.” 

In the Mass in nocte, with Psalms ii 
and cix in the Introit, Gradual and 
Communion, the Epistle is purposely 
chosen from Tit., ii. 11-15, which 
begins with the words: ‘Carissime: 
Apparuit gratia Dei Salvatoris nostri,” 
and continues with the idea of the last 
Parousia: “‘... exspectantes beatam 
spem et adventum magni Dei et Salva- 
toris nostri Jesu Christi.” 

In the Mass in aurora, with Psalms 
xcii and exvii in the Introit, Gradual 
and Offertory, the Epistle chosen is a 
continuation from Titus, and begins 
' again with the words: ‘“Carissime: 
Apparuit benignitas et humanitas Sal- 
vatoris nostri Dei.” 

In the Third Mass im die festo, 
Psalm xcii appears in the Introit, and 
recalls the idea of the Parousia for 
salvation and the Parousia for the last 
judgment. Psalm Ixxxviti, which is 
introduced in the Offertory, connects 
the Parousia for Redemption with the 
mystical Parousia. The Epistle of 
this Mass is from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews with the solemn introduction 
of St. Paul of the royal heavenly High- 
Priest, born as heir of the universe, 
the splendor of the glory of the Father, 
the image of the divine substance, 
sitting at the right hand of the Father 
in majesty, high above the angels. 
This text is in accord with the Epistle 
passages of both the previous Masses; 


it is the completion or consumption of 
an organic development, the final and 
perfect Parousia. 


The Parousia in the Mass at Dawn 


There is no doubt that the Mass in 
aurora, which was the starting point 
in this essay, is connected in a special 
manner with the idea of the Parousia. 
Taking account of the historical de- 
velopment of this Mass, which was 
originally entirely devoted to the cele- 
bration of the Feast of St. Anastasia, 
and consequently the last of the three 
Masses to be composed in the chrono- 
logical order for the celebration of the 
mystery of Christmas, we can reason- 
ably surmise that the selection of the 
ideas and texts for this Mass was oc- 
casioned and influenced simultaneously 
by the ideas proposed in the Mass in 
nocte and in die festo, and by the time 
of the aurora, which was already an 
accomplished fact. In both other 
Masses the Nativity is emphasized 
alternatively in time and from eternity, 
the Parousia in Bethlehem and the 
Parousia for the last judgment. It 
was only logical to appoint for the 
Mass at dawn ideas which fit with 
both the other Masses in logical and 
chronological order into a perfect cycle. 
This was done by the introduction of 
the Resurrection under both view- 
points, as a Nativity and as a Parousia. 
As a Nativity it is the last of the three: 
Nativity from eternity, Nativity in . 
time, Nativity to eternity. As Par- 
ousia it is the second: Parousia in 
Bethlehem, Parousia in the glory of 
the Resurrection, Parousia for the last 
judgment. The idea of the Parousia 
fits more perfectly to the time of the 
celebration of this Mass, as the second 
and at the time of the aurora. In this 
complex of ideas the Mass at dawn 
recalls and connects quite naturally 
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the Christmas dawn with the Easter 
dawn. Perhaps we are not mistaken 
in thinking that just the composition 
of this Mass at dawn gave the Church 
the occasion and the impulse to em- 
phasize the idea of the Parousia in the 
Christmas Liturgy, or that the com- 
position of this Mass was suggested 
by the intention to bring the cycle of 
the Parousia ideas to actual con- 
sciousness, whereas formerly in the two 
Masses im nocte and in die festo the 
idea of the eternal and temporal 
Nativity was in the foreground. 
The Threefold Parousia as Represented 
in the Threefold Sacrifice 

This explanation is not in opposi- 
tion to the explanation given by St. 
Thomas (Summa Theol., III, Q. lxxxiii, 
art. 2, ad 2): “In die autem nativitatis 
plures misse celebrantur propter trip- 
licem Christi nativitatem.” St. 
Thomas explains his division with 
reference to the respective Introits, 
following a general liturgical principle: 
the eternal birth of the Son of God is 
celebrated at night; the temporal, 
spiritual birth in the hearts of the 
faithful by faith and grace is cele- 
brated at dawn; in the Third Mass 
in die festo is commemorated the tem- 


poral historical birth of Christ. With 
regard to the celebration of the Mid- 
night Mass “‘ad presepe”’ and the dif- 
ferent Gospel texts, he added another 
distinction, which affects only the 
first and the third Mass: the Mass at 
midnight, he says, commemorates the 
birth of Christ in time, since He was 
literally born at midnight, and there- 
fore the Gospel of the birth of Christ 
in Bethlehem is read in this Mass; the 
eternal Nativity in the bosom of the 
Father is commemorated in the Mass 
in daylight, with the Prologue of St. 
John as the Gospel. 


The idea of the threefold Parousia 
and that of the threefold Nativity are 
not mutually exclusive, but infer- 
entially include one another, forming a 
marvellous theological and artistic 
unity in the Christmas Liturgy. The 
Christmas Liturgy is of incomparable 
beauty in its inexhaustible riches of 
ideas, in the delicate differentiation 
of the motifs grouped around the shin- 
ing center of the mystery of Incarna- 
tion, presented on the infinitely pro- 
found background of Holy Scripture, 
with its literal sense and all the ac- 
commodations along with the devout 
service of the theology of the Fathers. 
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Bypassing the Centers of Resistance 
By JouN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Military strategy has devised an 
easy method of controlling a town that 
promises to prove a tough obstacle. 
Direct frontal attack may mean the 
loss of precious time and human life, 
so the salient is bypassed. Cut off 
from enemy aid and left in the rear of 
the onsweeping invaders, it is soon 
subdued. Craft, chicanery and the 
flimflam of political orators are re- 
pulsive in the Catholic pulpit; yet 
there is a manner of indirect preaching 
which is often commendable, and as 
honorable as it is effective. 

The ideal pulpit manner is dogmatic 
assertion of the truths of faith—pa- 
ternal certainly, but yet authoritative, 
definite and positive sans ifs, ands or 
buts. Thus preached Our Lord and 
Saviour, and thus should preach every 
voice that speaks in the name of the 
infallible Church of Christ. Ours is a 
Church of authority, and we are or- 
dained to preach not our own opinions 
but the hard-and-fast dogmas of that 
Church. I speak, of course, of an 
ideal circumstance wherein the audi- 
ence is composed of men of deep, rev- 
erent faith. For we can be sure of a 
kindly and cordial hearing from such 
an audience. No need to fear hostility 
from minds that regard the authority 
of the Church as the strongest and 
best of all possible arguments. 


Some Centers of Resistance 


But large sections of our audience 
to-day are not so quick and ready to 
lend assent to the tenets of our teach- 
ing. They feel that dogmatic preach- 


ing is directly contrary to the ‘‘Amer- 
ican way of life’ (whatever that might 
be). They feel, rather than mentally 
debate themselves into, their at- 
titudes. Moods and whims pull the © 
strings behind the curtains of their 
lives, all of which they mistake for 
cerebral activity, and all the while 
they avow their intellectual freedom. 
When such a free and independent 
thinker hears a speaker who asserts the 
solid certainty and immutable truth 
of a doctrine, the reaction is easy to 
predict. Not a judgment born of 
logic nor an intuition arising from a 
sense of error, but the response will 
be an emotional protest against the 
“dictatorial manner of a dogmatist.” 
Maybe this hearer, to paraphrase 
Voltaire, will admit what the preacher 
says, but will fight to the death his 
right to his manner of saying it. And 
if his dudgeon is really high, he will 
throw out the doctrine too. There are 
many such centers of resistance in the 
average audience, and there are also 
many devices for circumventing them 
before they develop into actual hos- 
tility to the preacher. 


Suggestion vs. Dogmatic Assertion 


These devices may be generally 
described as the craft of communicating 
ideas by suggestion rather than by dog- 
matic assertion. They have the ad- 
vantage of giving the hearer the im- 
pression that he is doing his own 
thinking. It is human to want to feel 
that one is the possessor of a brain. 
And it is also human to like a speaker 
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who recognizes that fact, and who re- 
spects your competency to form an 
opinion: one who will not dictate or 
ram an idea down your throat, but 
merely suggest something which you al- 
ready know, of course, but never for- 
mulated in words. A certain famous 
fireside chatter is a master of this skill, 
this adroitness in revealing to the com- 
mon-man his hidden wisdom. 

In cases of extreme hostility to a 
doctrine, a naive expedient yet an 
effectual one is that of casual col- 
lateral reference to the unpopular 
subject in sermons on other doctrines 
that the audience accepts. Take, for 
instance, the teaching of the Church on 
The Living Wage. There are certain 
parishes where a preacher could deliver 
an ex professo sermon on this subject, 
and only butt his head against a stone 
wall. A wiser method would be a 
course of sermons on, for instance, 
The Christian Life. To illustrate 
spiritual needs, the preacher might, 
during the course, casually cite oc- 
casionally the parallel material needs 
of food, clothing and shelter: in 
proving the right to practise the 
Christian life, he could incidentally 
allude to the right to be free from the 
material wants that would prevent the 
exercise of religious rights: ‘“A hungry 
child is a bad child.”” After a soften- 
ing-up process ‘of subtle indoctrina- 
tion, a capitalistic audience would 
give a fairer hearing to a sermon on the 
Economic Encyclicals. 


Bolder Methods of Suggestion 


Where the resistance is expected 
to be mild in nature, the preacher may 
use bolder methods of suggestion. 
Without attempting to teach directly, 
he may blithely imply that his hearers 
already accept the doctrine he wishes 
to impart. ‘You know the duties of 


parents to keep their children off the 
streets at night; you have seen the 
bobby-socks girls at the railroad sta- 
tions at night, etc.” Or in a sermon 
on the Eighth Commandment, the 
beginning might be: ‘“‘You know what 
you think of the local gossip who hunts 
for scraps of information or wisps of 
rumor, and then tells the neighbors, 
ruining reputations and wrecking beau- 
tiful friendships.” 

In making these references, he is not 
laying down the law on Parental Duties 
or sermonizing on Calumny and De- 
traction. And the hearers will be more 
willing to accept these teachings since 
they feel that they already hold them, 
at least in some measure. Moreover, 
the magisterial air of certain doctrines 
can be dissipated by quoting the words 
of a popular song, novel, proverb, or 
local maxim which express a similar 
idea. Young people especially will 
hesitate to doubt what “‘all the world”’ 
is presumed to believe. 

The rigorist might object that a 
preacher must be very careful not to 
impute to his hearers knowledge that 
he knows they do not possess. In law 
courts, a witness is allowed to consult 
certain papers in evidence “to re- 
fresh his memory,” even though he 
may never have known the facts con- 
tained in the papers. In the pulpit 
also, a preacher should have the liberty 
to say: “To refresh your memory, I 
would like to review this morning the 
Church teaching on forbidden books.” 
Suppose he does realize that most of 
his hearers will listen to it for the first 
time! What of it? There must be two 
or three present who heard something 
about it somewhere. And how much 
more effective psychologically it is 
for the audience to feel that it is re- 
membering a familiar idea rather than 
being lectured on new matters! 
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The suggestive method can be used 
to good effect in cases where it is known 
that a congregation has previously 
been faithful to a certain devotional or 
moral practice. A direct request or 
stern demand is not as efficacious as is 
a reminder that the congregation at a 
former time engaged in the habit or 
procedure desired. ‘I must con- 
gratulate you on the splendid attend- 
ance at Mass last Lent. I have con- 
fidence that this year, etc.’’ The hear- 
ers will look back on that experience 
as their own, the outgrowth of an idea 
they made part of their life for a while. 
And -because it is their own, they will 
be more apt to welcome it again. 

Where the method of suggestion 
used at the beginning of a sermon fails 
to produce an attitude of immediate 
acceptance, it is not without value. 
For it calms, at least, the critical tem- 
per of the listener.1_ There will be less 
acerbity and more reverence in his 
disposition; perhapshe will wonder why 
the speaker has falsely presumed him 
to hold a certain idea, but he will re- 
gard the preacher as a well-wisher 
rather than a stern preceptor. 


On Anticipating Audience Hostility 


Santayana defined a fanatic as a man 
who has clung to the means even after 
he has forgotten the end. We some- 
times pay insufficient attention to the 
purposes of certain devout practices 
or moral prohibitions. Who has not 
heard the priest who recommends 
Frequent Reception of Holy Com- 
munion in such a way as to give the 
impression that each Communion is a 
complete spiritual good deed: it is 
marked to your credit in the Book of 
Life and that’s the end of it. He 
makes no attempt to show that re- 

1C. F. Wendell White, “Psychology of 
a with People’ (Macmillan Co., 1937), 





ception of Holy Communion is just 
the beginning; it is a means, an aid to 
greater virtue, a food that nourishes 
spiritual life. 

Now, in some cases wherein we antic- 
ipate audience hostility, we can in- 
hibit it by placing the principal stress 
on the desirability of the end. Take 
the cas¢ of Mixed Marriages. It is not 
always expedient to fulminate against 
them and to warn of the dangers they 
hold both for the faith of the Catholic 
party and the religious training of the 
children. Often the hearers know the 
dangers as well as does the priest. In 
rare cases, the personal experience of 
the hearers will belie the alleged 
dangers: I know of one Catholic fam- 
ily in which three sons married Cath- 
olics and were later divorced, while 
the fourth son married a non-Catholic 
who later became a convert and an 
ideal wife. Why not draw in place 
of dangers a picture of the happiness 
of the true Christian home when we 
foresee possible centers of audience 
resistance? A clear, appealing word- 
picture of the Christian. family, and 
with it a simple statement, by way of 
conclusion, that Catholic marriage is 
the necessary means to genuine Cath- 
olic family life. 

Again, a bypass procedure that out- 
wits certain kinds of antipathy is to 
draw up facts that bear witness to the 
truth of a doctrine without directly 
stating the doctrine itself. Let the 
audience draw its own conclusion. 
Woodruff in “Plato’s American Re- 
public’ says: “‘Americans have a super- 
stitious reverence for what they call the 
facts and a contempt for ideas.... 
Americans find statistics a drug more 
powerful than alcohol . . . all numbers 
arranged in patterns have a magical 
power over them.”’ Present the sta- 
tistics on defections among Catholics 
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at non-Catholic colleges, on juvenile 
delinquency, on the birth-rate among 
women who work: your audience will 
soon accept the principle you wish to 
convey. If the facts are cogent, let 
them speak for themselves. The audi- 
ence likes to make up its own mind, 
and may resent the preacher who 
points out the lesson “‘like a school- 
marm.”’ 


On Citation of Authorities 


In a previous article, the testimony 
of authorities was discussed. The 
use of such evidence in support of a 
doctrine is an indirect device for the 
communication of ideas. To certain 
minds, this can be probative even 
without consideration of the merits of a 
doctrine. The same jitterbugs who 
would drink Coca-Julip on Frank 
Sinatra’s recommendation would not 
be at all impressed by a list of the 
life-giving properties of the elixir. 

With a juvenile, emotional audience, 
approval of a Catholic doctrine by a 
movie star is a clinching argument. 
Lulu Pickford has lauded the Papacy: 
that settles it for the movie-goer; the 
Papacy is divine! It is to be feared that 
some preachers have paid too much at- 
tention to the religious opinions and 
practices of noted Catholics. All too 
soon the noted Catholic becomes 
notorious, perhaps by way of divorce, 
and the boomerang leaves Father with 
a red face. 

A safer though less picturesque 
procedure is to cite the opinions of 
large groups. True, we have never 
considered popular approval as a 
criterion of truth, except in the case 
of the universal acceptance of the pri- 
mary principles of religion and moral- 
ity. Yet, we can use the popular ap- 
proval or “‘sanction” as a means of 
removing prejudice in the minds of 


the hearers: just as Going My Way 
doesn’t prove anything, but it cer- 
tainly tends to break down antagon- 
ism to the Church. Likewise we can 
refer to the renewed interest in prayer 
to-day, not as a proof of the validity 
and effectiveness of it, but mainly to 
remove preconceptions that it is only 
for the pious. 


Sermons to Non-Catholics 


In sermons to non-Catholics, the 
indirect method is commendable. We 
can, for instance, show that there is a 
close parallel between a doctrine of 
ours and a certain Protestant teach- 
ing. The doctrine of private inter- 
pretation, after all, is only the Cath- 
olic doctrine of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit overstated. This is more 
effective than a dogmatic assertion of 
the Catholic teaching or a direct denial 
of the Protestant doctrine. Of course, 
the preacher must not lean over back- 
wards to make a convert and give the 
impression that the two doctrines are 
identical. He must make clear that 
Christ promised infallibility to the 
individual Christian guided externally 
by the Holy Spirit in the Church, © 
whereas He never promised infallibility 
to the individual guided internally by 
that same Holy Spirit. 

Again, a priest preaching to non- 
Catholics may use another device of 
indirection. He can show how a 
Catholic doctrine or practice corre- 
sponds to a national or popular custom 
or belief. The veneration of Saints 
can be collated with the veneration 
that Americans pay to their great 
heroes such as Washington and Lin- 
coln, and to their own mothers. 

That their ancestors believed cer- 
tain doctrines is also an indirect 
avenue of approach to Protestant 
minds. The importance attached by 
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Catholics to the Sacraments of Bap-— 


tism and Matrimony may puzzle our 
friends outside the Faith. But if you 
can demonstrate to them that their 
grandfathers held these Sacraments in 
the same esteem as we do to-day, you 
will see a more favorable reaction to 
Catholic teaching on these points. 
Usually it is fairly easy to show that 
the older Protestants before Modern- 
ism embraced beliefs very close to 
ours. For did not the Reformers re- 
tain most Catholic tenets, denying a 
few but adding almost none of their 
own? Any similarity in belief will, of 
course, prove nothing of itself but 
similarity; however, it does warm the 
heart of the non-Catholic to know 
that his forefathers shared these doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. 


Overcoming Bias 


A description of the life-situation of 
a non-Catholic may serve to exhibit 
the need of a Catholic doctrine. To 
state a thesis on the need of a certain 
belief and then logically prove the 
need will convince a reasoning mind 
that is at the same time humble and 
honest. But if there is any bias 
against the Church in this mind, a 
preacher who attempts to state and 
prove his thesis will find the going 
hard, and his listener fighting every 
inch of the way. Instead, the preacher 
might picture in his sermon the case 


of a modern pagan who lives from day 
to day, taking life as it comes and with 
it the immorality that springs up 
around him like weeds in a garden. 
In his unrestraint he takes to sin as 
inevitably as the garden takes to 
weeds—until finally the weeds tri- 
umph. From the description § the 
hearer can convince himself of the need 
of a teaching Church to instruct in the 
rules of morality and a ruling Church 
to enforce these rules. 

An old and well-tried device of in- 
direct communication of ideas is the 
rhetorical question. It carries its an- 
swer within itself, and so is a very ob- 
vious form of suggestion. Yet, at 
times it serves to relieve the rigor of a 
long series of straightforward asser- 
tions in a sermon. It is probably 
most effective as a conclusion after a 
list of facts; for example, a list ef sci- 
entific achievements by Catholics 
might end with the question: ‘‘Is the 
Church opposed to Science?” 

The technique of bypassing foci of 
audience resistance by suggestion and 
indirect statement is necessary in many 
situations. But it must be remem- 
bered that in sermons to Catholics 
whose faith is firm and reverent, a 
direct and dogmatic but paternal man- 
ner is best. It is the straightest line of 
communication between an authori- 
tative Church and her obedient mem- 
bers. 














Play for Jack and Jill 


By JOserH Przupzik, Pu.D. 


In previous papers, we discussed 
various phases and types of education 
and their social implications in the 
general development of youth. The 
first! considered the relation of educa- 
tion to delinquency; it analyzed the 
relation of amount and kind of educa- 
tion to frequency and type of crime. 
And it concluded that education based 
on proper religious principles and im- 
bued with a proper religious spirit can 
indeed be a powerful deterrent to 
crime. The second paper? inquired 
more specifically into the importance 
of the study of religion in general 
education; it asked whether religious 
education is being made available to 
youth in the schools, and especially 
on the secular university level. And 
it concluded that, since education 
must prepare the whole man, body and 
soul, religion necessarily affects every 
phase of learning; consequently, the 
inclusion of religion in the curriculum, 
even on a secular university level, is 
essential for the total development of 
youth as a physical, intellectual, moral 
and social being. 


The Role of Play in Education 


Continuing our socio-religious in- 
quiry into the relation of education 
to life, we switch our attention to a fac- 
tor in education somewhat different 
from that considered in the above dis- 
cussions but one closely related to 
them. Heretofore we considered re- 

1 “Education and Delinquency,” in Homr- 


LETIC AND PASTORAL Review (September, 


1942), pp. 1120 sqq. \ 
2“Education With or Without God” 


(February, 1944), pp. 348 sqq. 


ligion as a supernatural therapeutic 
educational device that would help 
towards a more normal development of 
youth. We now propose to consider 
a natural therapeutic device that has 
the sanction of religion and which can 
go hand in hand with religion; which 
can be useful towards attaining the 
goals of religion. We refer to the place 
of play in the education and the social 
and moral development of youth. 

It will be noted that in this paper 
we are treating of a younger age group 
than in our previous articles. But the 
underlying philosophy of play which 
we shall attémpt to bring out will be 
applicable, we think, to all age groups. 
In considering the place of play in a 
child’s development, we shall not pro- 
pose any one particular plan applicable 
to any particular age group or situa- 
tion; rather, we shall endeavor to 
point out some of the new but gen- 
erally accepted thinking underlying 
play in a child’s life, which must be 
considered in attempting to under- 
stand and plan for an educational 
program for youth. We shall en- 
deavor to give a definition of play; to 
glance briefly at the history of play in 
modern civilization; to enumerate some 
of the reasons why man plays and to 
analyze the results that can be ex- 
pected from play in relation to total 
education. 

Definitions 

Since man is not a solitary being, and 
since the play we intend discussing is 
an activity of man as part of a human 
group, it might be well if we begin our 
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consideration of play with an under- 
standing of group work. In these days 
of highly organized activity, much 
consideration is given to group work 
and group activity. Non-individuated 
play, such as we shall dwell on, is un- 
doubtedly one of the phases of group 
work. According to Neva L. Boyd, 
group work, considered as a form of 
social work, is the promotion and 
leadership of  mutual-participant 
groups in which the members partici- 
pate collectively in the feeling, think- 
ing and acting involved in carrying 
out common interests. The under- 
lying theory of group work is that 
shared experience in integrated groups 
is basic for social being and in the 
treatment of group problems. Group 
work, therefore, may engage in (1) 
preventive or (2) therapeutic work, 
or (3) can merely serve as a means of 
enriching life experiences. Under any 
of these three aspects, one of its chief 
interests is the use of leisure time 
under the aspect of play. Play in 
groups may, therefore, emphasize its 
preventive or therapeutic value, or 
may be merely an enriching experience. 

We said above that group work deals 
with leisure-time group activities, 
which may mean anything people 
want or like to do together. One of 
these things that people do together is 
play. In general, we may define play 
as any pleasurable activity performed 
for its own sake rather than for any 
other end; it may be done by oneself 
or with others. It is pleasurable even 
though it may involve a laborious 
activity. Its aim is primarily pleasure, 
though other aims may consciously or 
subconsciously be present in a second- 
ary capacity. For instance, a boy 
may engage in violent physical exer- 
cise because he likes it; though he 
may, at least subconsciously, do so in 


order to develop a fine, strong body. 
Sometimes what is done as play is in 
fact laborious; sometimes work be- 
comes play or play work. For in- 
stance, the above boy might engage in 
strenuous wood chopping if there were 
a neighborhood competition to deter- 
mine the neighborhood wood-cutting 
champ; and he might in so doing en- 
joy his labors. But the same boy 
might look upon wood-cutting in an 
entirely different light if his father 
ordered him to fill the wood box. The 
difference lies in the fact that play, at 
least in thinking beings, is an artificial 
situation; whereas work, even though 
it may be pleasurable, is actuality. 

It is not necessary here to stop long 
in discussing the essence or true na- 
ture of the theory of education. Suf- 
fice it to say that by the term we mean, 
as mentioned in the second of the 
articles noted above, a method aiming 
at greater intellectual elasticity; an 
effort to truly develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility, of self-control, of true 
standards for the rest of life, and thus 
develop the whole man—body, mind, 
will, emotions. It is our thesis that 
play is an important part of education 
which has a valuable contribution to 
make towards the attaining of such a 
whole. 


History of Play 


Play, it seems, is characteristic of all 
animal life, whether rational or irra- 
tional. Among rational animals, be- 
sides being a mere pleasurable activity, 
play has definite social and cultural 
values. This fact has been recognized 
from earliest times. The Egyptians are 
probably aboyt the oldest people of 
whom we have a definite historical 
record through some form of document, 
whether it be monumental or scrip- 
tural. From the Egyptians we have 
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evidences of play, as shown in the 
pictures drawn on their ancient tombs, 
portraying games and playthings. It 
is interesting and significant of the 
importance with which these ancients 
must have regarded play that they 
took the trouble to leave a record of it. 

Evidences of human play throughout 
history become more numerous as we 
approach our own times. Among the 
ancient Greeks, play had a very defi- 
nite place in their social and cultural 
life. Sports were at times even a part 
of their religious ceremonies. Story- 
telling (later developing into drama) 
and singing with instrumental ac- 
companiment were part of the life of 
the Greeks and their successors, the 
Romans. These people recognized 
that play was one of the means of 
training the young for life and for 
preparing them to be useful to self, 
neighbor and the State. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Christianity became the greatest in- 
fluence in the’ world. The Catholic 
Church from her beginning has never 
tried to suppress play or to take joy 
out of life. Christ was no kill-joy. 
It is true we have no record of His 
taking part in play, but it is recorded 
that He attended dinner parties when 
asked; that He turned water into 
wine that the joy of the wedding guests 
at play might not be diminished. Fol- 
lowing the example of her Divine 
Founder, the Church too has encour- 
aged play, at the same time striving to 
control pleasure and direct it into in- 
nocent channels, so that, as Chesterton 
remarks, it may truly be re-creation 
and not wreck-creation. Unfortu- 
nately, the Church is not always suc- 
cessful. But to this day monuments 
to her success stand. For the coun- 
tries of Europe are full of age-old, 
traditional customs, songs, dances, 


entertainments, fiestas, plays, all orig- 
inally fostered by the Church. With 
the rise of some of the sterner forms of 
Protestantism in the sixteenth century, 
play began to be frowned upon by the 
churches. ‘‘Life is real, life is earnest,” 
became the predominant philosophy, 
at least for the masses. This fitted in 
well with the industrial revolution 
which followed the religious upheaval. 
Work was the thing. In the beginning 
of large-scale industrialization, there 
was little time for play, even for chil- 
dren. As more machinery was de- 
veloped, life became easier, work de- 
manded less time, and play again re- 
ceived attention. And as the eco- 
nomic crises of the industrial cycles be- 
came a more or less accepted fact, the 
need for leisure-time activities became 
more and more apparent. So, it is 
only in comparatively modern times 
that educators rediscovered the fact 
that play can be used as a way of 
training the young. From Comenius, 
through Rousseau, down to Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, we have been developing 
again the idea of using play in our 
training processes. 

The actual inclusion of play in the 
educational program on all school 
levels is largely an American develop- 
ment. On the European Continent 
the idea had not spread much past the 
elementary grades, and in many coun- 
tries had no official place even on the 
elementary level. In the Fascist- 
dominated countries, much emphasis 
had been laid in late years on physical 
fitness of youth; but the principles be- 
hind this were far from the idea of play 
as an educational device for the social 
development of youth. In America 
playgrounds were made available for 
children and became widespread ; physi- 
cal education and sports were re- 
introduced into the curricula, some 
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might even say perhaps excessively. 
Various recreational clubs were formed 
both in connection with schools and 
exclusive of them. With the advent 
of the last depression, the Federal 
Government tried to organize leisure- 
time activities, not only for the young 
but for adults also. Thus, the im- 
portance of play in group life once 
more gained recognition. For it is 
becoming more clearly understood 
that people at play reveal their per- 
sonalities, their characteristics, their 
habits, their problems, and their type 
of reaction in meeting their problems. 
This is especially true of children who 
are less self-conscious, more sponta- 
neous in their play, more likely to 
throw their whole selves into their 
games. 


Why People Play 


As mentioned above, play is a natu- 
ral characteristic of humanity. It is 
undoubtedly the most important ac- 
tivity of childhood. Who of us has not 
seen a child at play reproduce an 
exact, a photographic, duplicate of 
some situation in its life, and finding 
therein a release from tension or ex- 
periencing a definite growth process? 
Because of this importance of play, it 
should be utilized and directed and 
guided so that it may result in some- 
thing truly beneficial to the individual 
and to the social group of which he is a 
a part. Socialized play usually takes 
the form of games of some sort. 
Games are human behavior patterns; 
the way a child or an adult behaves in 
games, the characteristics and view- 
points he exhibits in them, are not 
isolated phenomena unrelated to his 
personality and general viewpoints. 
Rather, they are the perhaps uncon- 
scious revelation of his personality and 
thinking. Games, therefore, can be 


educational nutriment. They are cor- 
related to the growth and develop- 
ment of the players, not only physi- 
cally but also intellectually and mor- 
ally. I remember, not long ago, I was 
playing some games with some very 
young children at a children’s institu- 
tion. We were busy with a game 
called “I go to Paris,’ in which the 
players form a circle and the first 
starts to say “I go to Paris’ and then, 
by pantomine, shows what article he 
takes with him. The youngsters were 
concentrating on the game and busy 
guessing the meaning of the pantomine. 
The next child repeated the process, 
including the preceding pantomine and 
adding one of its own. If it missed one 
of the pantomines, it was out. The 
good Sister who was looking on sud- 
denly came up to me when we were 
about half-way through the group and 
in much surprise exclaimed: ‘“‘Why, 
they are developing their memory!” 
The good Sister was at last convinced 
that the children’s play was valuable 
in relation to their education. ° 

Speaking more specifically, let us 
enumerate some of the reasons why 
children and adults play. And let us 
try to understand some of the personal 
and social results that may be attained 
through play. 

First of all, children play for the pure 
fun of playing, for simple pleasurable 
recreation. The physical or the men- 
tal activity of play, but especially the 
former, gives a natural outlet for the 
energies of youth; it gives the young 
a certain physical and emotional 
satisfaction to partake in this pleasur- 
able activity. It is undoubtedly true 
that all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy. Since play, at which 
children spend so much time, does give 
them this satisfaction, and since play 
brings out human behavior patterns, 
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it can follow that, if carefully directed, 
besides being fun play can be utilized 
as one means of establishing and in- 
ducing what are called the normal or 
accepted patterns of social behavior. 
This can be illustrated by the favorite 
boy’s game of cops and robbers, or its 
equivalent. If stories or movies or bad 


example from life give children the - 


idea that the robbers should win, they 
will play accordingly; thus, they will 
habituate themselves to that pattern 
of social thought and behavior. But 
if they hear and see that it is the good 
that wins (if they are convinced, so to 
speak, that crime does not pay, in 
spite of its attraction), they will play 
according to that pattern and habit- 
uate themselves on these lines. 


Play as a Deterrent 


A close sequel on the idea of play 
for fun is the fact that wisely directed 
play can be made a deterrent to crime 
and delinquency. It does this by 
keeping the minds and bodies of the 
young occupied with wholesome ac- 
tivity—by giving them satisfactions 
which they may not be getting in their 
home or other environment, and for 
which they may seek elsewhere if their 
attention and energies are not cap- 
tured in play. Play can counteract 
isolation, sometimes caused by a feel- 
ing of inferiority or inadequacy in the 
child, for which he may try to com- 
pensate by delinquent behavior as a 
means of escape from his feelings or as 
a way of attaining status. Group play 
can be used as a means of re-training 
those children who have already shown 
definite tendencies towards  delin- 
quency, or have already established 
delinquent patterns through the com- 
mission of delinquent acts. This re- 
training process is slow and arduous 
because it involves the wearing out of 


the old and the forming of new pat- 
terns of thought and action to take 
the place of the old. But by giving 
the delinquent child new and pleasur- 
able experiences exemplifying new 
and socially acceptable principles, the 
change can be accomplished. 

By way of example, when I was 
chaplain of the state penal institu- 
tions, one of my charges was a very 
young boy incarcerated on a very seri- 
ous charge. Soon after admission 
into the institution, he showed tenden- 
cies towards a vice sometimes found in 
this kind of institution. I tried to 
find out his interests and abilities, and 
discovered that he had a definite talent 
for music and possessed a fine voice. 
Arrangements were made for him to 
get music lessons, which he enjoyed 
very much. He was encouraged to 
join the glee club, and later, on his own 
request, was permitted to join the 
chapel choir where he did very well 
and became a soloist. This led 
eventually to an interest in the Church, 
to instructions and eventual admission 
into the Church. While he was en- 
gaged in these pleasurable activities 
of learning to sing and singing, while 
taking part in the other play activities 
provided by the institution, he was also 
being instructed in new ideas and 
ideals, gradually getting away from his 
former behavior patterns. It is not 
claimed that the change was accom- 
plished by play alone; but it is cer- 
tainly claimed that the play helped, 
because it was what first captured his 
interest. It was at least the point at 
which he started his new ways. 


Play as an Educational Instrument 


Besides the above-mentioned rea- 
sons, it is undoubted that one of the 
most important usages to which play 
can be put in the development of youth 
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is that of an educational instrument. 
We have already mentioned above and 
given examples how this can be done 
in an indirect way. But it can be done 
also in a very direct way. In learning 
the rules of a game, for instance, the 
mind is trained to remember; in play- 
ing according to these rules, the person 
is impressed with the necessity of 
following rules in order to win. This 
impression carries over into ordinary 
living, and encourages the child to 
accept the rules of social living. 
Games teach the child organization; 
they show him the necessity of loyalty 
to one’s own side, while at the same 
time having consideration for the 
other; they teach him and give him 
practice in leadership, thus giving him 
an opportunity to express himself. 
Very important is the fact that they 
illustrate the necessity of discipline 
by showing that one must keep to a 
well-thought-out pattern if one is to 
attain results. The importance of this 
discipline cannot be underestimated. 
It helps in the stabilization of the 
nervous system and in the child’s ad- 
justment to the social system. 

Another educational value of play 
is that it gives a certain amount of 
challenge. By meeting this challenge, 
the child finds out how to act in the 
competition of life. Inevitably, there 
must be a certain amount of competi- 
tion in play; else, there is no challenge 
and very little or no interest. This 
competition in play is the process of 
abetting one another into progressively 
greater achievements in individual and 
group activities. Lastly, wisely di- 
rected play is an educational instru- 
ment because it is a stimulating ex- 
perience. Thus, it helps to develop 
impoverished personality, and helps 
to develop a person’s potentiality 
along many lines (e.g., of inventive- 


ness, agility, good comradeship). It 
can undoubtedly create a better social 
relationship among children of dif- 
ferent social spheres, and thus teach all 
of them something of the life and the 
problems of life outside their own 
spheres. The stimulus of the excite- 
ment of play makes a child forget his 
own problems. As such a mental 
cathartic, it acts for the release of 
blockages that may be hindering the 
child’s intellectual or social develop- 
ment. In all these ways, play can bea 
general and genuine instrument of in- 
struction. 


As Therapy for the Sick and Crippled 


So far we have only enumerated 
some general ideas as to why children 
do and should play, and we have 
pointed out the results that can be 
hoped for from play. We have not 
applied our principles to particular 
situations. That, in fact, is some- 
what beyond the scope of this paper. 
But there is one very practical situa- 
tion to which we would like to apply 
some of the above observations. On 
the testimony of a number of hospitals 
that have tried an organized and well 
directed program of play for their 
small patients, we know that play can 
make life more endurable and pleas- 
anter for cripples and other sick chil- 
dren. It makes them forget their ill- 
ness; it lightens the strains of sick- 
ness; it keeps sick children in touch 
with the more or less ordinary life of 
other children. Besides, it helps to 
prevent the sick from becoming habit- 
uated to invalidism. The stimulating 
interest of play helps prevent social 
misfits, for it makes the sick child feel 
that he is not cut off from all the 
pleasant things of life. Lastly, play 
gives the sick child a chance to par- 
ticipate in the other good results of 
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play mentioned in this paper; perhaps 
not to the same degree as with healthy 
children, but at least to a certain 
proportionate degree. 

We mention this particular applica- 
tion of the philosophy of play to the 
sick and cripples for a timely reason. 
As mentioned above, experimentation 
with sick children has shown that the 
ideas were applicable to sick as to nor- 
mal people, and with the same propor- 
tionate results. We are now about to 
enter a period when the applicability 
of these principles will have the broad- 
est opportunity for large scale experi- 
mental proof. We refer to the sick, 
crippled, disabled, and the merely 
war-weary boys who will soon be com- 
ing back to us in such large numbers. 
After their most pressing material and 
physical wants are looked to, they will 
need play—for fun, for relaxation, as 
an aid to readjustment to post-war 
life, as a way to find relief from the 
tension to which they will undoubtedly 
be subject. Perhaps the directly 
educational therapy of play may not do 
much for them. Their characters, 
unfortunately, will have been quite 


definitely molded in the cast of war. 
But even for them a well organized and 
developed program of socialized group 
play may have a preventive, thera- 
peutic, relaxing and even an educational 
value. I have seen sick and convalesc- 
ing soldiers attending folk dances, 
joining in with enthusiasm, or just 
sitting on the side lines and enjoying 
themselves immensely, thus for a time 
at least forgetting their troubles and 
worries. 

Here then is a field of endeavor for 
the social action program of the 
Church. Here is a phase of service for 
the various social action organiza- 
tions of the Church. Here is an op- 
portunity to put the charity of Christ 
to work in a somewhat new and novel 
fashion. 

These, then, are some of the reasons 
why people, young and old, play; 
these are the psychclogical principles 
behind play; thése are some of the 
fields in which these principles can 
be applied, and the results that well 
ordered play, guided by and coédperat- 
ing with religion and common sense, 
can attain. 








A Monthly Letter to Those in Service 
By Hucu J. DEENY 


“The monthly letter is excellent. 
I only wish more of the pastors were 
interested in the boys. Most of the 
boys have not heard from their pastor 
since they entered the army. Why not 
work to make the idea universal ?”’ 

These words from an army chaplain 
started the author thinking that per- 
haps all that was needed to have more 
priests send a monthly letter to their 
boys and girls in service was a little 
encouragement. Many are already 
doing fine work along that line. One 
of the busiest men in our diocese 
answers personally every letter that 
the boys in service write to him—and 
answers it on the day it arrives. An- 
other, once or twice a month, puts out 
a mimeographed two-page’ news-letter 
on the doings of the parish. Still an- 
other in a large city parish publishes, 
with the aid of the CYO, a four-page 
paper that goes to all in the armed serv- 
ices. At least one bishop has strongly 
urged all the pastors of his diocese to 
send at least an Easter letter to those 
in service. 

That the boys appreciate such a 
letter is shown in some of the replies 
received. Navy Ensign: “Your let- 
ters are certainly a fine idea, and I’m 
sure are greatly appreciated.”’ Army 
Sergeant: ‘‘Many thanks to the CYO 
girls—they are doing a fine work.” 
Navy Lieutenant: “I read every word 
of it.’ Army Private: ‘‘Wonderful 
—we in the service know what is going 
on in our parish.” One of the best 
came from Seaman 2nd Class, who 
passed it around to all the members of 
his crew to read. 


On Preparing the Letter 


One process of putting out such a 
letter is the following. During the 
month notes are jotted down of items 
that might be of interest to the re- 
cipients of the letter. Among these 
are news of other men in service—their 
promotions, transfers, wounds, decora- 
tions and the like. In general, it does 
not seem wise to make note of the 
furloughs except of the men returned 
from overseas. The marriages of the 
men, children born to them:and the 
like, are of interest, too. 

Some pastors include a list of the 
births, deaths and marriages of the 
whole parish. Some of the men will 
be interested, if not all. Another 
pastor, now a Coast Guard chaplain, 
used to include the names of the honor 
roll in the school. One of the lads 
from this parish has asked that news 
of the local high school (there is no 
parochial high school) be included. 
This is of particular interest to those 
who have recently left the school. 

Most of all, of course, they want to 
know about their own families. In 
this letter, space is left at the bottom 
of the letter for a personal—hand- 
written—note to the effect that Jane 
is over the measles, that Pa came to 
Communion on D Day, that grandma 
is better. That, of course, is the most 
important, or the most interesting to 
the men themselves. 

From the pastoral standpoint, there 
is always room for a little ‘‘sermon”’ 
—a few words of encouragement to 
them to be as regular as possible about 
their attendance at Mass and the 
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Sacraments. If it is not too pie- 
tistic, they will at least read it, and 
many of them will act on it. 


Answers to Some Objections 


There are some objections to the 
plan. First, “it is too much work.”’ 
It is work in many ways. Parents and 
relatives are not generally codperative 
in supplying addresses and changes of 
address, or even in handing in the 
names in the first place, but a double 
postcard or a telephone call will keep 
that information up to date. Even 
more work, but of great importance, is 
the personal note and signature. For 
130 letters that takes about six hours 
—but, for the reasons given below, it 
seems worth even more effort. 

So far as the work is concerned, once 
the letter is composed, it is rather easy 
to gather a group of the CYO girls 
(or othets in the parish) to stencil the 
letter, mimeograph it, and to address 
the envelopes. That, in fact, takes 
more time than the actual composition 
and signing of the letter, but it is a 
task that a large group can do rather 
easily. 

Another objection is the expense. 
It will cost between four and five cents 
for each letter for stamps, paper, and 
all. It would seem that this would 
be an expense legitimately chargeable 
to the parish for two reasons. The 
first of these is that most of these men 
will return to the parish after the war. 
If this little monthly letter sustains, 
or renews, or even creates interest in 
the parish after that return, the in- 
vestment will be returned in full to the 
parish. Secondly, it has been the 
experience of the writer that the re- 
turns for the parish are not that far off. 
About a year ago, in one of the letters 
he dropped the remark that when they 
would return they would be expected to 


contribute to the parish, so they should 
continue to give away about $2.00 a 
month to some needy parish where they 
were, or to some good cause as they saw 
it. Despite at least four repetitions 
of the idea that the contributions 
should be made.to the needy cause at 
the place they might be, several of 
them kept on sending regular pay- 
ments to the home parish! One of 
them, only a private and from a family 
that never had done much for the 
parish in a financial way, insists on 
sending ten dollars a month! He does 
this despite protests that it is too much. 
He says: ‘“That is where my heart is, 
and I want to see those improvements 
when I come home.” 

Another objection is that the war in 
Europe may be over by the time plans 
are organized so there will be no more 
need for the monthly letter. The 
answer to that is twofold: (1) those 
that are left behind on occupation 
duty will be doubly in need of all the 
interest and consideration that can be 
shown them, and any army chaplain 
who has done garrison duty will sup- 
port this statement emphatically; (2) 
the war in the Pacific is not over and 
may not be for a long time to come, and 
those boys over there will need what- 
ever help can be given them by any 
such means. To quote the Coast 
Guard chaplain mentioned before: 
“The temptations are great, and the 
leakage is great. I can appreciate the 
power of those letters from home. 
Keep them coming.” 

The final clinching arguments that 
the letters are worth while, are these 
two: (1) several of the chaplains who 
were stationed at the Camp in the 
area of this parish have asked that 
the letters be sent to them too; (2) 
several of the men who were stationed 
in that camp, and became acquainted, 
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have written and asked that the letters 
be sent to them. 

Last, and most important, is this 
quotation from a boy who used to go 
to Mass and the Sacraments only 
when the pastor went out and prac- 
tically dragged him in—about once a 
year: ‘Father, thanks much for the 
letters, and the advice in them. You 
will be interested to know that I 


go to Mass every Sunday and Tues- 
day (every time the chaplain comes) 
and to Confession ‘once or twice a 
month.” 

One final word. Although they may 
not be able to answer every time, the © 
priests serving as chaplains like to hear 
from their brother-priests. Many of 
them would appreciate an occasional— 
or regular—offer of Mass stipends. 














Careless Custodians of the Sacraments 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Professor in class of sacramental 
theology: ‘‘Outside of a physical or a 
moral emergency neither Viaticum nor 
Extreme Unction is to be administered 
without cassock, surplice and stole.”’ 

Students in chorus: ‘But, Father, 
there is a custom in this country of 
wearing only street clothes even when 
Viaticum or Communion to the sick is 
given, because the cassock and surplice 
are too troublesome to bring along and 
to put on and then take off.” 

Professor: ‘‘Abuse more or less wide- 
spread there may be; custom there is 
none, for the very good reason that 
custom properly speaking is law and 
by its nature must be reasonable. And 
bad manners, sheer sloth, or lack of be- 
coming reverence cannot possibly con- 
stitute sacramental etiquette, to say 
nothing of courtly dress before and 
with Our Lord.” 


Unconscious Clowning 


In the semi-public chapel of a cleri- 
cal motherhouse with a parish at- 
tached, one of the priests came to take 
a Host for a sick call while the clerical 
novices were present for a religious 
exercise. When some of the novices 
noticed the priest in an unintentional 
comedian’s outfit, they laughed out— 
the priest was clothed in street coat, 
surplice and stole; he was equivalent 
to a soldier on parade with helmet, 
shoes, trousers and—pelt tatooed or un- 
tatooed. Yet, there are priests who 
go half-way ceremonially dressed into 
private homes to administer the Sac- 
raments and fail to realize how ludi- 
crous they look; and how, instead of 
inspiring devotion to the Sacrament or 
Sacraments being administered, they 
actually try the faith of those re- 
ceiving the Sacrament or Sacraments. 


Street clothes plus stole do not, of 
course, tend to provoke mirth (like 
banter ill-advisedly indulged in with 
the mourners at a wake), but they do 
strike the faithful and even outsiders 
as most incongruous. 

On the other hand, cassock, surplice 
and stole with ministerial demeanor 
instantaneously create the proper at- 
mosphere for the administration of 
the Sacraments. Their absence makes 
even poorly trained Catholics conscious 
that there is something wanting in the 
whole sacramental scene. The elderly 
lady who had been brought up to ex- 
pect the use of the full ceremonial 
showed her disgust for bob-tailed sub- 
stitutes when she said: ‘Priests used 
to give Communion in cassock, sur- 
plice and stole, and people felt they 
were receiving Our Lord; but now 
they don’t feel they are.” 


Has the Abuse Come from 
Auto-Mindedness? 


Some might give such an explana- 
tion, and they would be getting near 
the cause in the sense that a mechani- 
cal environment makes for effortless- 
ness in things even where effort is 
most salutary. This is what a former 
athlete (now an athletic promoter) 
complained about several years ago re- 
garding to his adolescent children, who 
had to take the family car to go a block 
for a package of cigarettes. Yet, the 
priest of this generation hasn’t one- 
tenth as much excuse for omitting 
cassock and surplice as his predeces- 
sors had; for he has shorter distances 
to cover and in many instances he 
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rides where his predecessors walked. 
Furthermore, the reason alleged for 
using a machine in many cases is to 
facilitate the taking of Communion to 
the sick. Yet, we hear present-day 
priests, otherwise sensible, make the 
excuse that the modern house or apart- 
ment doesn’t lend itself to the removal 
of coat and the donning of cassock 
and surplice. They might as well 
allege that some conditions do not al- 
low the taking of the pyx from the 
neck and putting it on a table of some 
kind until the preparatory prayers and 
blessings are gone through with; there- 
fore, it is justifiable to communicate 
the person directly from the neck- 
suspended pyx. 

Others will say that their going into 
secular institutions makes impossible 
the use of cassock and surplice. Then 
they go on to conclude that cassock 
and surplice cannot be used at all in 
present-day America. This is like 
arguing that, because Communion 
may be given once or twice a week to 
those who have been sick a month and 
are not likely to get well soon, a simi- 
lar thing may be done from the outset 
if it is foreseen that the sickness will 
last over a month. In other words, we 
are being told that it is good logic to 
conclude from an exception to a rule. 
In this regard, the strange thing is that 
careful custodians of the Blessed 
Sacrament find no real difficulty in 
using the cassock and surplice in secu- 
lar institutions. Their doing so arouses 
less wonderment than would the 
administering of the Sacraments en 
civile. But I am willing to concede 
that more or less frequently non- 
Catholic institutions may afford emer- 
gency cases, because of the presence of 
a moral impossibility of using the rites 
prescribed for ordinary circumstances. 
But how can such impossibility be 


verified in present-day Catholic homes, 
whatever be their economic status? 
To contend for the contrary does seem 
to imply in one or other form con- 
firmed sacerdotal juvenility. 


But Why Haven’t We a Custom Here? 


True, the argument can be made 
that from the settlement of this coun- 
try the Holy Eucharist was never car- 
ried publicly to the sick. And this 
custom has been countenanced. Why 
not also the abbreviated ceremonies? 
To carry the Holy Eucharist publicly 
to the sick was and is indeed impossible 
in this country. However, to observe 
the prescribed ceremonies in Catholic 
homes, at least under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, is in no sense impossible. 
And even if customs in the strict sense 
of that term could grow up against 
rubrics, there is no room in this coun- 
try for the alleged custom; because as 
late as the Second Council of Balti- 
more (1866) our special law enjoined 
(Decree 264) that in administering 
Holy Communion to the sick the pre- 
scriptions of the Roman Ritual are to 
be most carefully followed as far as 
circumstances will permit. Now, from 
1866 to 1918 when the Code went into 
effect, there elapsed only fifty-two 
years; but the shortest interval during 
which the prescription of a practice 
can make it into a custom is one hun- 
dred years of approved practice before 
the Code went into effect. 

The truth is, however, that there can 
be no liturgical custom (including ru- 
brics) under the Code; for Canon 2 de- 
clares that all liturgical laws retain 
their full force except where they are 
specially derogated from by the Code. 
And under the procedure of the Con- 
gregation of Rites nothing ever quali- 
fies as a custom against the Roman 
Ritual except where Rome itself on the 
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representation of the local bishop or 
bishops makes an exception for a given 
locality. Then and only then, outside 
of an emergency, may a priest go coun- 
ter to the prescriptions of the Roman 
Ritual in the administration of a Sacra- 
ment. Where are the consciences of 
cassock-less and surplice-less priests 
on sick calls, at least in Catholic 
homes? 

The substantial parts of the rubrics 
pertaining to the administration of a 
Sacrament bind at least per modum 
habitus under pain of mortal sin. And 
who can doubt that cassock and sur- 
plice pertain to the substance of the 
rites of Viaticum or Commiunion given 
to the ordinary sick as well as of Ex- 
treme Unction? How account, then, 
for priests, otherwise careful in matters 
of precept big and little, being so care- 
less in this matter of grave concern? 
Has an atmosphere of bad manners 
and of undress dulled their consciences? 
Apart from their severe binding force, 
the rubrics in question deserve observ- 
ance because they preach so eloquently 
of the Sacraments that they accom- 


pany. 
From Precept to Counsel 


Once our all too many careless cus- 
todians of the Blessed Sacrament cor- 
rect themselves in this matter of pre- 
ceptive rubrics, they might well go on 
to observe Chapter V of the Roman 
Ritual on the manner of visiting the 
sick and caring for them. They could 
thus revive the practice of saying the 
Church’s official prayers for the sick, 
and thereby restore the confidence of 
the faithful in those prayers. The 
older Irish iramigrants, when a child 
was not doing well and doctors knew 
not what to prescribe, went themselves 
to the priest and had him “read a Gos- 
pel over the child.” Not infrequently 


did the ailing child get better. This I 
remember happening to a child in our 
neighborhood as one of my own earli- 
est recollections; for my mother had 
said: ‘“‘Red Pat’s boy looked as if he 
would never be any good until the 
priest read a Gospel over him.”’ The 
faithful of that generation had faith 
in the prayers of the Church, because 
the clergy had first evinced that same 
faith and were sure that those words 
of Our Lord were literally true of the 
words of the Ritual: ‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, 
there I am in the midst of them.” The 
older generation believed that, when 
the Church prays, she is heard. And 
pray the Church certainly does when 
a priest recites the prayers of the Rit- 
ual for a sick person (nor does she for- 
bid those prayers to be read in the 
vernacular). 

What naturalists, what beggars in 
inventiveness, are priests when they 
pit their own cleverness to entertain 
and to cheer the sick—to say nothing 
of benefitting them spiritually and cor- 
porally—against the queenly power 
and presence of the Bride of Christ! 
One day one Gospel is read; another 
day a second or third Gospel, with the 
preceding and the following prayers 
either said or omitted as circumstance 
may dictate. This practice on the part 
of the priest is real, not academic, 
charity. At the same time it attaches 
gradually the entire parish to the 
priest in that most enduring of relation- 
ships, the paternity of Christ. It is the 
kind of charity that a late archbishop 
recalled a former assistant of his as 
having—an assistant who in the mid-af- 
ternoon would start to make the 
rounds of the parish sick and by five 
o’clock would have seen nearly all the 
sick and aged. In telling, with admira- 
tion, the details of that master-worker 
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parochial, the archbishop declared he 
had never met a priest with the deft- 
ness and sustained devotion to the sick 
possessed by that assistant. No doubt 
that devotion stood him in good stead 
when he himself became a pastor; for 
it was one form of spiritual liability 
insurance he had had thus taken out 
upon himself by his own tireless char- 
ity. 

Another by-product of this devotion 
to the sick is the big help it is to the 
priest in ridding him of that in- 
herited obstacle to general priestly 
zeal. I mean plain, downright laziness, 
which is in us all and which varies with 
temperament in its manifestations. 
Those priests of a generation and more 
ago who were given not undeservedly 
the epithet of “‘sacristy priests,” had a 
lot of inborn inertia, although their 
pietistic mannerisms and sacerdotal 
hobbies didn’t make them suspect to 
the unwary. But the fruitlessness of 
their parochial labors drew unmistake- 
ably their lasting indictment, an in- 
dictment of pastoral laziness. It was 
the absence of this Adamic laziness in 
the girl, Joan of Arc, which made her 
long remembered by her fellow-workers 
in the field. One peasant in the process 
of rehabilitation years afterwards tes- 
tified that ‘Joan didn’t have a lazy 
bone in her body.” When the same 
thing becomes true of the priest in a 
pastoral sense, he is already a near- 
saint, an achievement lacking in an 
unnamed assistant of whom I hear 
as I write. 


Four Out of Twelve 


Not so long ago a girl brought her 
intended husband to a young assist- 


ant to arrange for a course of instruc- 
tion with a view to his becoming a 
Catholic. Twelve instructions all told 
were agreed upon. The priest was on 
hand for four; he excused himself be- 
forehand for two; he was neither pres- 
ent nor accounted for in the other six 
instances. The catechumen became 
disgusted and said: ‘‘What’s the use?” 
The girl heart-broken went to weep on 
the shoulder of her closest chum. But 
the second girl had little consolation 
to offer. She said rather unsympa- 
thetically: “‘Why didn’t you in the 
beginning have sense enough to take 
him to the Jesuits where the instruc- 
tions would have been given, and 
where by this time your boy friend 
would have been received into the 
Church?” While the utterance of 
Job’s consoler is highly complimentary 
to the Jesuits, it is at the same time 
most unfair to zealous secular priests 
whose name is legion. The wild 
charge, though, does make manifest 
how destructive the lazy habit of first 
neglecting appointments and then of 
overlooking good manners can be in a 
priest. What havoc does it not work 
in individual cases! 

That instruction-jumper—in his 
don’t-care-ness—the child of sloth— 
is, I submit, a symbol of all too many 
priests who only half-keep appoint- 
ments with their High Priest in His 
Sacraments of soul-reflecting and soul- 
healing. For the priest who, outside 
of an absolute or a relative emergency, 
administers Extreme Unction and es- 
pecially Viaticum or ordinary Com- 
munion to the sick in street clothes 
plus a stole, is sacerdotally only four- 
twelfths all there. 














Christmas Sermons of St. Leo the Great 


By WILLIAM CaRROLL, S.J. 


Pope St. Leo’s life-long fight against 
Christological heresies sharpened the 
edge of his ideas and gave to his speech 
a vibrant, almost military quality 
which on Christmas Day reached the 
exalted heights of Christian eloquence. 
The Church recognized the excellence 
of his Christmas sermons when she 
included them among the lessons of 
of Christmas Matins, of the Sunday 
and sexta die Offices within the octave, 
and again in the Office of the Circum- 
cision. In the following essay, I offer 
an informal survey of some of the at- 
tractive features of these sermons. 

St. Leo’s first Christmas sermon in 
outline provides us with a practical 
key to his sermons of later years, for, 
with the exception of one sermon on 
peace, we find in his first sermon the 
dominant themes of all others. 


I. Joy on the birthday of Christ. 
(1) Its universality. 
(2) Its motives. 


II. Understanding God’s plan for our 
Redemption. 
(1) His purpose: reconciliation. 
(2) His method: union with our 
nature. 

(a) Conquest of Satan. 
(b) Sinlessness of Christ. 
(c) His virginal birth. 

(3) Profession of faith: Two na- 

tures, one Person. 


Gratitude to God the Father. 


(1) His mercy and love. 
(2) Our new dignity. 
(a) Sharers in the divine 
nature. 
(b) Members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body. 
(c) Temples of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Il. 


Motives for Christmas Joy 


There are degrees of intensity in the 
Christian vocabulary of joy—the exult- 
ant heart-leap of Exsultemus in Dom- 
ino, a cry almost of delirious joy, and 
the more gentle, diffused, inward soul’s 
gladness of Gaudeamus. FExultant 
joy may not be experienced by every- 
one; for most of us, if felt at all, it is 
swift in passing, too intense to be sus- 
tained. This is the joy of Angels, St. 


‘Leo reminds us, and of souls far ad- 


vanced in holiness who may experi- 
ence on days like Christmas the rap- 
turous joy which awaits them in 
heaven—quia appropinquant ad pal- 
mam (Sermo xxi, 1). But there is an- 
other degree of joy which all Chris- 
tians should experience at Christmas 
time, and this is the spiritual joy whose 
motive and universal appeal St. Leo 
defines for us in the opening paragraph 
of his first Christmas sermon. 


“Our Saviour, beloved brethren, 
was born to-day. Gaudeamus! There 
is no room for sadness on the birth- 
day of Life. Fear of death is gone, 
and our souls are filled with gladness 
at the prospect of everlasting life. 
Everyone may share in this eager 
hope; all of us together have the 
same motive for joy. Our Lord, con- 
queror over sin and death, found 
none of us free from guilt, yet He 
came to make us all free. Exsultet 
sanctus... gaudeat peccator....’”* 


Fearlessness of death, freedom, for- 
giveness of sin, the call to eternal 
life—these are the motives we all have 





1 Sermo xxi, 1, in Migne, Patres Latini, 
LIV, col. 190-191. The writer offers his own 
translations. 
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in common. They are the recurrent 
themes of St. Leo’s Christmas ser- 
mons. The most profound meaning, 
of course, which he assigns to them is 
this: ever since Adam’s transgression 
we had been held in captivity, under 
sentence of death. Through our soli- 
darity in Adam, head of the humanrace, 
we were involved in his loss of God’s 
original gifts of grace, freedom and im- 
mortality. Had Christ Our Redeemer 
not come, we would have remained 
helpless to reach God our destiny. 


“The Church, which is the Body 
of Christ, rejoices in the mystery of 
her salvation because, unless the 
Word had become flesh and dwelled 
among us, unless the Creator had 
come down to unite Himself with 
creature and by His birth restored to 
a new beginning human nature 
grown old—death would still reign 
king from Adam unto the end of time 
(Romans, v. 14), and over all men 
would remain the irrevocable sen- 
tence of condemnation.’’? 


- Adam’s sin shattered ‘“‘the spotless 
mirror of our souls in which the reflec- 
tion of God’s goodness and justice 
gleamed resplendently” (Sermo xxiv, 
2). The Son of God became Man “‘to 
lift up those who had fallen, to mend 
what had been shattered, to bestow 
abundant graces upon all” (Sermo 
xxit, 2). St. Leo has given eloquent 
expression to the contrast between 
fallen and uplifted humanity, a con- 
trast to which Christ’s birthday calls 
our attention annually. 


“Once we were castaways, shut 
out of a place in paradise. We were 
dying in exile. We were dissolving 
into ashes and dust. There was no 
hopeinliving. But now, through the 
Word’s becoming flesh, we have re- 
ceived the power to turn around and 
start back to our Maker, to see our 
Parent again. Once we were slaves 


2 Sermo xxv, 5 (ibid., col. 211). 


and now we are free; once we were 
strangers and now we have been ex- 
alted to sonship. We who were born 
of corruptible flesh have received a 
new birth from the Spirit of God. 
Through grace we may lay hold of 
what we once possessed through 
nature.... Now that we are set free 
from the guilt of a sinful conscience, 
we may draw deep breaths of longing 
for the kingdom of heaven.’’ 


Christian hearts leap with joy, St. 
Leo preaches (Sermo xxiv, 2), because 
in the Incarnation, above all other 
mysteries, ‘‘we recognize the value 
which God places on human nature.” 


“God gave much to the human 
race when He made us according to 
His own image; but far more has 
He given us when, in making us over, 
He fitted to Himself the form of a 
slave. Although we know that 
everything the Creator has lavished 
on His creature proceeds from one 
and the same love (pieias), still it is 
less astonishing that man should be 
exalted to the divine nature than 
that God should come down to 
human level. And yet, unless God 
Almighty had consented to come... 
we could not have been rescued from 
Satan’s captivity and from the pit of 
everlasting death.’’4 


God’s condescension in becoming man 
remains the most unfathomable as- 
pect of the Nativity mystery. 


“At all times, beloved brethren, 
and in manifold ways God in His 
goodness has looked after the human 

‘race. Through His providence He 
has graciously imparted His gifts to 
generations long before ours. Yet, 
in these latter days He has surpassed 
the richness of His loving-kindness 
when in Christ He has come down to 
us Himself—Mercy to sinners, Truth 
to those who had lost their way, 
Life to those who were dead.’’® 


3 Sermo xxii, 5 (ibid., col. 197-198). 
4 Sermo xxiv, 2 (ibid., col. 204—205). 
5 Sermo xxiv, 1 (ibid., col. 203-204). 
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How can we seize the truth of this 
_ “fndissoluble wedlock of the Word with 
flesh” (Sermo xxix, 2)? Over-awed by 
this revelation of God’s love and om- 
nipotence, we are nonetheless expected 
to proclaim it in human language— 
the very motive of our astonishment is 
the motive of our eloquence (Sermo 
xxix, 1). Pope St. Leo meets this chal- 
lenge to his oratorical powers. Notice 
how vigorously he repeats the name 
of God to emphasize the divine initia- 
tive in our redemption—and, at the 
same time, how he hammers the Arian 
and Monophysite heresies alike. 


“The Word of God, God, Son of 
God—who in the beginning was with 
God, through whom all things are 
made, without whom nothing is 
made—became Man to liberate man- 
kind from everlasting death. There 
was no loss to His majesty when He 
bowed low to take up our nature. 
He remained what He always was; 
He took upon Himself a nature not 
His own. ... In an astonishing 
compact, He bound two natures to- 
gether . . . preserving the features of 
both, uniting them in One Person— 
majesty and lowliness, power and 
weakness, eternity and mortality. 
He would pay the debt we owed, so 
He united to His inviolable God- 
head a nature that would suffer. 
True God and true Man blended in 
perfect harmony. ... As Man He 
had the power to die, as God the 
power to come back to life.’’® 


Our Christian Newness 


An unfailing source of Christmas 
joy for St. Leo is the realization that 
Christ’s nativity marks a new begin- 
ning for us, ‘‘a fresh start back to 
God,” a return to the untarnished 
newness of Adam before his trans- 
gression. 


“‘No other way was there for us to 
be released from the chains of ever- 


6 Sermo xxi, 2 (abid., col. 191-192). 


lasting death than for Him to be- 
come one of us, lowly in birth, while 
remaining almighty in His divine 
nature.... His birth marks the be- 
ginning of a mew creation. To 
humankind He has given a fresh 
start.... Through our re-birth (in 
Baptism), He gives us a new lineage 
in which there is no seed of sin—for 
we are born ‘not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God’ (St. John, i. 13). 

“This mystery no mind can seize; 
this grace no tongue can describe. 
From wickedness we have come back 
to innocence; from oldness to new- 
ness. Strangers have been adopted 
as sons; foreigners have come into 
the legacy of children. ... Who is 
responsible for this change? The 
right hand of the Most High (Psalm 
Ixxvi. 11). ‘To this end the Son of 
God appeared, that He might de- 
stroy the works of the devil’ (I John, 
iii. 8). He has so entwined Himself 
in us and us in Him that by His 
coming down to our level He has ex- 
alted us to the divine.’’” 


In the Postcommunion prayer for 
the Christmas Mass at dawn, this 
theme of our “newness” is phrased 
with a compression of thought which 
must remain awkward in translation: 
“May the birthday newness of this 
Sacrament continue to make us new— 
He whose unique nativity drove back 
human oldness!’’* There is a twofold 
aspect to this prayer: first, the in- 
comparable newness and uniqueness 
of Christ’s nativity, and, secondly, the 
correlative truth that we start life over 
again through our incorporation in 
Him, a life which God had planned for 
us always to enjoy. Both ideas oc- 
cur in St. Leo’s Christmas sermons. 
The newness of Christ’s birth lies not 
only in the mystery of His unique 


7 Sermo xxvii, 2 (ibid., col. 217-218). 
8 For a fascinating treatment of this theme, 
see Father Martindale’s ‘“The Words of the 


Missal’”’ (Macmillan, 1932), Chapter VI, pp. 
54-67. 
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hypostatic union (Sermo xxii, 2) and 
its corollary, the utter sinlessness of 
His humanity (Sermo xxv, 5), but in 
the singularity of His virginal birth. 
The august mystery of a Maiden- 
Mother, St. Leo reminds us, is fresh 
proof of her Son’s unique réle as Re- 
deemer and Re-Maker. “The nativ- 
ity of Our Lord Jesus Christ surpasses 
all understanding and transcends the 
birthdays of all others’—of Adam, 
Jacob, Samuel and John (Sermo xxx, 
4). The virginal birth is part of God’s 
redemptive plan. 


“The Lord Jesus Christ came to 
take away, not to suffer, our con- 
tagious disease. He did not suc- 
cumb to the illness He came to 
heal. ... To our bodies He would 
apply a new grace of spotless health; 
therefore He planned to be born in a 
new way. He would first preserve 
inviolate the maidenhood of His 
Mother. Through the inpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, He would keep her 
womb chaste, a holy guest-chamber 
for Himself. For He came to lift up 
those who had fallen, to mend what 
had been shattered, to bestow abun- 
dant graces upon all... .’”® 


When St. Leo returns to the histori- 
cal facts of Adam’s fall and our involve- 
ment in it, his reason, I think, is more 
than didactic, or rhetorical—although 
we must admit that the joy of Christ- 
mas is heightened by the contrast it 
offers with the gloom and depression 
of Christ-less days. St. Leo had a far 
more practical motive in reminding 
his people of mankind’s state of soul 
before Christ was born. Like St. 
Augustine, Leo speaks of Adam’s fall 
as though it were only yesterday, and 
Christ’s coming to-day. Saints Augus- 
tine and Leo were four hundred years 
away from the birth of Christ, so they 
did not mean to suggest that His nativ- 


® Sermo xxii, 2 (ibid., col. 195-196). 


ity was of recent date in calendar years. 
They were speaking to congregations 
made up, in large part, of adult con- 
verts from paganism for whom the 
state of original sin had been a period 
of some duration. During the interval 
between birth and baptism, they had 
lived in a world unregenerated. Christ 
had not yet been born in their souls; 
His merits had not yet been applied. 
The yesterday, then, of original sin 
was of very recent date for Leo’s list- 
eners. It requires only a moment’s re- 
flection for us to recapture this view- 
point. Although the interval between 
our birth and our baptism was negli- 
gible in point of, time, the fact remains 
that with baptism a new day began for 
us; on that day we started to live for- 
ever—for the life of grace, Christ’s 
life within us, is life eternal already 
begun (vita xterna inchoata). Before 
baptism and after, before Christ-in- 
my-soul and after—these are the two 
historical moments which Augustine 
and Leo constantly set in contrast. 
The turning-point in human life, they 
insist, is the moment when Christ is 
born, sacramentally, within the human 
soul. 


Christ’s Birthday and Ours 


So completely is our life enveloped 
in Christ’s that we may celebrate His 
birthday as our own—xnatalis capitis 
natalis est corporis (Sermo xxvi, 2). 
In his sixth Christmas sermon, St. 
Leo offers us a full-length treatment of 
this profound truth. More than an ob- 
jective truth in which we believe, or an 
historical date which we cherish, 
Christ’s nativity has entered into our 
lives in a mystical, deeply significant 
way through our incorporation in Him. 
We are familiar with St. Paul’s teach- 
ing on baptism as the re-enactment and 
re-living within our souls of Christ’s 
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passion, death. and resurrection (Ro- 
mans, vi. 3-5). At the baptismal font 
we die, sacramentally, to the old order 
of death and sin; and we rise again 
to a new life. It is not surprising that 
St. Leo should preach on this mystery 
during Passiontide—for baptism is the 
supreme paschal grace; but on Christ- 
mas Day he returns to this truth with 
fresh emphasis. Baptism is a Sacra- 
ment of newness, a unique nativity in 
which we trace our lineage, not to par- 
ents in the flesh, but to the Son of God. 
Christmas Day, then, is more than an 
historical commemoration; it is a date 
marked on the calendar of our own 
lives. 


‘““Babyhood was not disdained by 
the Son of God’s majesty. With the 
natural growth of years, He de- 
veloped into perfect manhood, cli- 
maxed finally by His passion and 
triumphal resurrection. Ev i 
He did for us in His humble réle as 
Man is over now. Yet, the holy 
days of His infancy are refreshed for 
usto-day, thisjoyous feast when Jesus 
was born of Virgin Mary. While we 
are adoring Our Saviour’s birth, we 
discover that we are also celebrating 
our own beginning in life. To 
Christ’s birth Christian people owe 
their lineage. The birthday of the 
Head is the Body’s birthday. 

‘True, each one of us was called in 
a different way. We may celebrate 
different days for our reception as 
children into the Church. Yet, all 
of us together were born at the bap- 
tismal font. Even as we were pinned 
to the Cross with Christ in His pas- 
sion, brought back to life with Him 
in His resurrection, took our places 
with Him in His ascension to the 
right hand of the Father—so we are 
born with Him on this day of His 
birth. 

‘All men, in all parts of the world, 
who believe in Christ are re-born in 
Him. Leaving behind the old by- 
paths of sin, they have been regener- 
ated and passed over into new men. 


No longer do they trace their descent 
from fathers in the flesh; they are 
offsprings of a Saviour who became 
the Son of Man that we might be- 
come sons of God. For unless He 
had bent down to us in His lowliness, 
_no one of us could ever reach Him 
through our own merits.” 


The Christmas prophecy of Isaias 
(xlv. 8: ‘‘Let the earth be opened and 
bud forth a saviour’) is fulfilled not 
only once, in Christ Our Lord’s nativ- 
ity, but many times over in baptism 
when the holy font is overshadowed by 
the same Spirit who impregnated the 
Blessed Virgin’s womb. 


‘A periatur terra et germinet Sal- 
vatorem....’ Human flesh is earth, 
once cursed in Adam’s transgression. 
Now it has budded forth in the 
Blessed Virgin’s womb, a bud not 
stained at its root, but blessed. 
Every man in his’ regeneration ex- 
periences a new birth of soul. For 
every man who is reborn, the water 
of baptism is like the Virgin’s 
womb—a well, overflowing with the 
same Holy Spirit who filled the Vir- 
gin. Sin, of which there was no trace 
in her holy conception of Christ, is 
washed away in the Sacrament of 
Baptism.”’!! 


In the womb of an immaculate 
Mother Church, children are con- 
ceived of the Holy Spirit and born 
Christians (Sermo xxix, 1). “To wa- 
ter,” Leo preaches, ‘God gives the 
same power which He gave to His 
Mother’’—the power to beget sons of 
God. At the baptismal font, our souls 
become pregnant with new life, with 
the life which is Christ. And He is 
born sacramentally within us. 


“(The Lord Jesus) became a man 
of our race that we might share with 
Him the divine nature. The lineage 
which He took up in the Virgin’s 


© Sermo xxvi, 2 (ibid., col. 213). 
11 Sermo xxiv, 3 (ibid., col. 206). 
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womb, He has placed in the baptis- 
mal font. To water He has given 
the power He gave to His own 
Mother. The power of the Most 
High and the overshadowing of the 
Holy Spirit which made it possible 
for Mary to bring forth Our Saviour 
are operative to-day in the waters 
which regenerate those who be- 
lieve.” !? 


Christmas will be a season of deep 
spiritual joy, St. Leo assures us, if we 
reflect on the relation between Christ’s 
nativity and our own. He came to be- 
stow on us a new birthright, threefold 
in its dignity—participation in the 
divine nature, incorporation in Christ, 
and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
With an eloquence comparable to St. 
Paul’s, Leo preaches these three ef- 
fects of baptismal grace in the perora- 
tion of his first Christmas sermon, now 
the sixth lesson of Christmas Matins: 


“Give thanks, beloved brethren, 
to God the Father through His Son 
in union with the Holy Spirit for His 
great mercy. He has loved us.and 
had pity on us, for ‘when we were 
dead by reason of our sins, (He) 
brought us to life together with 
Christ’ (Eph., ii. 5). In Him we are 
a new creation, a new product. 
Therefore, I urge you to strip off the 
old man with his deeds and put on 
the new, one that is being renewed 
unto perfect knowledge according to 
the image of his Creator (Col., iii. 
9). 
““Agnosce, O Christiane, dignita- 
tem! You are fellow-sharers in the 
divine nature. In your behavior, 
never return again to your old selves. 
Remember that Christ is your Head, 
and you are members of His Body. 
Recall the fact that you have been 
rescued from the power of darkness 
and transferred into God’s light and 
kingdom. Through the Sacrament 
of Baptism, you havebecome temples 
of the Holy Spirit. May you never 
drive this Guest from your soul by 


12 Sermo xxv, 5 (ibid., col. 211). 





sinful action, or submit again to the 
service of Satan! The price of your 
purchase is the Blood of Christ. In 
mercy He redeemed you and in 
truth He will judge you, who with 
Father and Holy Spirit is king, world 
without end.”’!* 


Peace to Men of Good Will 


Peace is a theme which, surprisingly, 
St. Leo touches upon only once in the 
ten Christmas sermons which have 
been preserved for us. St. Augustine, 
too, makes peace the subject of only 
one of his Christmas sermons. The 
peace which both Augustine and Leo 
preach is that which follows the grace 
of reconciliation, peace with God Our 
Father, peace of friendship, of chil- 
dren in God’s household. We cannot 
fail to observe in these sermons the ab- 
sence of any reference to world peace, 
peace of empire, at a time when cer- 
tainly Augustine and Leo were pray- 
ing earnestly for it. There is not even 
a hint of political danger, of military 
threats, or weaknesses on the Roman 
frontiers. Was this failure to speak of 
political peace a planned omission? 
Perhaps Leo felt that even an allusion 
to the dangers of the times would be a 
disturbing, disquieting note, a distrac- 
tion to his people at a time when the 
Church would have them joyful, 
meditative, grateful. When St. Leo 
looks beyond the walls of Rome, as he 
does so frequently in his Epiphany 
sermons, it is towards the heathen 
world, not as Rome’s formidable en- 
emy, but as future subjects of God’s 
kingdom and of the Church. The 
exultant joy of Angels proclaiming 
peace on earth, St. Leo tells us, comes 
from the vision they had of the Heav- 
enly Jerusalem drawing its citizenry 
from all corners of the world (Sermo 
xxt, 2). 

18 Sermo xxt, 3 (ibid., col. 192-193). 
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St. Leo’s sermon on peace may be 
briefly outlined: Natalis Domini na- 
talis est pacis (Sermo xxvi, 5). 


The Nativity of Christ—Birthday of 


Peace 
(1) Effects of peace: filial love and 
union with God the Father. 


(2) Its essence: unanimity of will 


and action: 
(a) in human friendship; 
(b) in God’s friendship. 
(3) Its reward: victory over sin, joy 
of spirit. 


“In. the treasure-house of God’s 
largess,’’ St. Leo begins, ‘“‘there is no 
gift more appropriate to Christmas 
than peace.’”’ As God’s gift, it is to- 
tally un-owed to us; and its value we 
can. esteem only with God’s help. 
‘““Now we have received not the spirit 
of the world, but the spirit that is from 
God, that we may~ know the things 
that have been given us by God” 
(I Cor., ii. 12). Peace is not a barren 
gift—“it begets children of God.” 
This peace is “the nurse of love, 
the mother of unity, a blessing whose 
foremost function is this: to join to 
God those who are sundered from the 
world” (Sermo xxvi, 3). In his com- 
ment on St. Paul to the Romans (v. 1: 
“having been justified therefore by 
faith, let us have peace with God 
through Our Lord Jesus Christ’), 
St. Leo defines the essence of peace: 


“What does it mean, beloved 
brethern, to have peace with God if 
not this: velle quod jubet et nolle quod 
prohibet? In human friendship we 
seek out equality in mind and will. 
Diversity of morals can never lead to 
a firm union of hearts. How, then, 
can we expect to share in God’s peace 
if we are pleased with what offends 
Him, if we seek our pleasure in what 
we know displeases Him? This is 
not the spirit of God’s sons; this is 
not the wisdom of those who have 
been adopted into a noble household. 


We are a chosen race, a royal lineage. 
We must live up to the dignity of our 
new birth. We must love what Our 
Father loves, and never dissent from 
the will of Our Maker. May the 
Lord never again have occasion to 
say: ‘I have brought up children, 
and exalted them: but they have 
despised Me. The ox knoweth his 
owner and the ass his master’s crib: 
but Israel hath not known Me, and 
My people hath not understood’ 
(Isaias, i. 2)!’’!4 
Overwhelming is the mystery of this 
gift, Leo continues (ibid., 4), and sur- 
passing all others—that God should 
call us His children, and we should call 
Him Our Father. In an exhortation 
to keep filial peace with God, Leo ap- 
peals to our sense of family pride. We 
are children of God’s household, and 
our behavior redounds to the praise 
of our Parent. Sin is a disgrace to the 
name we bear and to the Father who 
has begotten us; it is the cause of our 
disinheritance, for by sin ‘‘we volun- 
tarily renounce our Christian gene- 
ology.” 

“If human parents are praised in 
the resplendently good example of 
their children, how far more glorious 
it is for the image of God to blaze 
forth in the lives of those who are 
born of God, so that men may see 
God in those whom He has begotten! 
‘So let your light shine before men, 
that they may see your good works 
and give glory to your Father in 
heaven’ (St. Matthew, v. 16).’’® 


It is Christ Our Lord who has made 
this filial peace possible, and it is His 
grace which preserves it within our 
souls. ‘‘He is our peace’’ (Eph., ii. 14), 
and through our incorporation in Him 
we may offer to the Father the homage 
of children at peace. 


“Those who are born ‘not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 


14 Sermo xxvi, 3 (ibid., col. 214). 
15 Sermo xxvi, 4 (ibid., col. 214). 
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of the will of man, but of God’ may 
offer to the Father the united hearts 
of children at peace. In Christ, the 
first-born of a new creation, .. . we 
are united as adopted members of 
His Body. The Father has gra- 
ciously adopted as heirs those who 
are one in thought, one in love. We 
have been refashioned to one image, 
and we must be one in soul.’’® 


Peace with God in this life is not 
incompatible with perpetual warfare. 
All our lives, St. Leo tells us, we may 
experience this Christian paradox of 
peace in war. In our daily combat 
with Satan and his angelic forces, we 
can lose this peace only through our 
own rejection of God’s grace. 


“God within us is more powerful 
than the enemy against us. No con- 
flict with Satan can harm us, no en- 
gagement can overpower us, if we 
keep peace with God and from our 
hearts speak to the Father: “Thy will 
be done.’ . .. This unassailable 
peace with God we must strengthen 
by submission to His grace. As a 
consequence, not only shall we re- 
main obedient subjects to Our King, 
but we shall be bound fast to Him in 
mind. If our judgment is one with 
God’s, if we choose what He chooses, 
reject what He rejects, then He will 
in our behalf bring all wars to an 
end. He will give us the power, even 
as He has given us the desire—qui 
dedit velle donabit et posse. We must 
work together with God in His work, 
and then we may cry out with ex- 
ultant confidence: ‘The Lord is my 
light and my salvation: whom shall 
I fear? The Lord is the protector of 
my life: of whom shall I be afraid?’ 
(Psalm xxvi. 1).’’” 


St. Leo’s Advice to the Christmas 
Preacher 


This survey would be incomplete 
without a reference to the principles 
which guided St. Leo in his composi- 
tion and choice of subject-matter. In 


16 Sermo xxvi, 5 (ibid., col. 215). 
17 Sermo xxvi, 4 (tbid., 215). 


the opening paragraph of one of his 
Christmas sermons, St. Leo tells us 
why he chooses to preach at length on 
the'theology of the Incarnation: 


‘‘We know, beloved brethren, that 
the birthday of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ cannot be described in words 
—how He clothed Himself in flesh of 
our nature. I dare not trust in my 
own eloquence, but I am confident 
in His inspiration that I can say 
something to lift up your hearts on 
this day which was chosen for man- 
kind’s reinstatement. It will be nec- 
essary to repeat what I have said 
before, because, although the greater 
part of the Church understands its 
faith, there are still many new con- 
verts whom I must instruct. It is 
better to weary the educated listener 
with what he already knows than to 
cheat the uneducated of his les- 
sons.’’ #8 


Leo’s first purpose, then, is cate- 
chetical. This explains why, in so 
many of his Christmas sermons, we 
find the equivalent of a Credo or a 
paraphrase of St. John’s prologue. 
Another purpose which guided St. Leo 
in planning his sermons was a polemic 
one. The historian of dogma will find 
in these sermons a neat catalogue of 
contemporary heresies, with a care- 
fully phrased refutation. Clear ideas 
about Christ, St. Leo recognized, are 
a bulwark of Christian morality. 
Growth in holiness, he tells us (xxiv, 
6), depends upon orthodoxy—and 
according to his own testimony, it was 
not easy to remain orthodox in the 
fifth century: 


‘Not only in the exercise of virtue 
or in the observance of the com- 
mandments, but even in the way of 
faith, Our Lord’s warning is true: 
‘How narrow the gate and close the 
way that leads to life! And few 
there are who find it’ (St. Matthew, 


18 Sermo xxv, 1 (ibid., col. 208). 
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vii. 14). It will, require hard work 
and momentous decisions to avoid 
doubtful opinions and approxima- 
tions of the truth, and to walk the 
straight path of orthodoxy without 
stumbling.’’” 


Beyond these two motives, cate- 
chetical and polemic, there is another 
which it is difficult to label—a spon- 
taneous, joyous impulse to proclaim 
the mysteries of our faith. Paradoxi- 
cal, indeed, is the position of the Chris- 
tian orator—inde oritur difficultas 
fandi, unde adest ratio non tacendi 
(Sermo xxix, 1). St. Leo’s statement 
of this paradox and his resolution of it 
may be quoted at length, for it con- 
tains profitable advice for preacher 
and exegete alike. The Church would 
have us remember St. Leo’s words, for 
she has included the following passage 
in the second nocturn of the Sunday 
Office within the Christmas octave. 


“Overwhelming indeed, beloved 
brethren, and surpassing all powers 
of human eloquence is the magnitude 
of God’s work. The difficulty we 
have in talking about it is the very 
reason why we cannot remain silent. 
Of Christ Jesus, Son of God, both in 
His divine essence and in His human 
nature, we may ask the question of 


19 Thid. 


the prophet: ‘Who shall declare His 
generation?’ (Isaias, liii. 8). 

“We rejoice because we are un- 
equal to the task of speaking about 
this profound mystery of mercy. 
We have not the strength to peer 
into the depths of our salvation, yet 
we know it is good for us to be over- 
powered by its mystery. For in our 
inquiry into God’s truth, we are 
never closer to its discovery than 
when we realize, however far we may 
have gone, there remains always 
further limits to our search. When 
we think we have reached the limit, 
we shall be mistaken; for instead of 
finding what we were looking for, we 
shall discover that we have failed in 
our inquisitiveness. 

“Let us not be disturbed by our 
own inabilities. The Gospels and 
prophets will help us. They will set 
our hearts on fire and teach us that 
Our Lord’s birthday, when the Word 
was made flesh, is more than a date 
in our memories; it is a day we must 
look upon as present. Even now, 
you may hear the Angels’ tidings 
brought to shepherds watching their 
flocks—for I have charge over the 
Lord’s sheep, and in my heart I have 
kept the words I heard from heaven. 
To-day, on this joyous feast, I can 
say to you: ‘Behold, I bring you 
good news of great joy which shall be 
to all the people; for there has been 
born to you to-day in the town of 
David a Saviour, who is Christ the 
Lord’ (St. Luke, ii. 10—-11).”” 


2 Sermo xxix, 1 (ibid., col. 226-227). 








St. Bernardine of Siena on Chaste Wedlock 
By ANSCAR Parsons, O.F.M.Cap. 


St. Bernardine has been rightly 
called ‘“‘The People’s Preacher.” Al- 
though he touched on the loftiest dog- 
matic themes, he probably chiefly ex- 
celled as the moral teacher of the com- 
_mon people. During his preaching 
journeys which took him into almost 
every city of Italy, he spoke very fre- 
quently on the dignity of chaste wed- 
lock. The family, the keystone of 
morality and of social life, was threat- 
ened by the paganism of the Renais- 
sance. Shameful vices had penetrated 
into all classes of society. Against 
these sins St. Bernardine preached 
with apostolic frankness. Fortunately 
a rich collection of St. Bernardine’s ser- 
mons have been preserved, and among 
those which treat of Christian Mar- 
riage the sermon “On the Good 
Wife” is worthy of special considera- 
tion. 

There are two sources from which we 
may learn the content of St. Bernard- 
ine’s sermons, namely, the Latin 
works (which, for the most part, were 
written by the Saint himself) and the 
Italian sermons, the Prediche Volgari 
(which were put into writing by per- 
sons who heard the Saint preach). The 
Latin writings are not so much a series 
of sermons to be preached as a rich col- 
lection of sermon material. The 
Italian works (when due allowance is 
made for mistakes on the part of the 
hearers) give us an insight into the 
manner in which St. Bernardine made 
use of his sermon material. It is often 
interesting to contrast the manner in 
which the same idea is handled in the 
Latin and Italian texts. For instance, 


in a Latin sermon! he thus defends the 
preacher who speaks discreetly con- 
cerning sins against chastity: 


“Those who are most tainted with 
vice are most opposed to hearing the 
truth.... They would not despise 
a miser who takes a coin out of the 
filth, but they despise a preacher 
who lifts a soul from the dung-hill of 
lust. The sun is not defiled when it 
shines on corruption; neither is the 
mind of a zealous preacher soiled 
when he treats decently of things un- 
chaste.” 


This idea was preached to the people 
in the following manner: 


“Haven't I told you often that we 
preachers are bound to preach and 
admonish you and to direct you to 
the honor of God as much as we can? 
And I have told you that we must 
speak in as decent a manner as pos- 
sible. Ohime! Don’t you realize 
that to preach to you on this sub- 
ject is very useful for you? A 
preacher must seek the salvation of 
souls. He must choose for his sub- 
ject whatever is necessary. Doh! 
Imagine a miser who would see a 
florin in the filth, don’t you think he 
would try to get at it with his stick 
so as not to touch the filth? Yes. 
Oh, why does he try to get it? Be- 
cause of his avarice. And he uses a 
stick because he doesn’t want to get 
himself dirty. Now, those of you 
who wish to live well in all that con- 
cerns matrimony, which is a most 
holy Sacrament, see to it that you 
do what you see the sun doing. O 
children, children! What is it that 


1 “Sancti Bernardini Senensis Ordinis Min- 
orum Opera Que Extant Omnia... in Qua- 
tuor Tomos Distincta,’’ ed. Petrus Rodul- 
phius Senogalliensis Episcopus (Venetiis apud 
Juntas, 1591), Sermo xvii, I, 211. Here- 
after this work will be cited as Opera Omnia. 
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is upon the water and still doesn’t 
get wet? Don’t you know? It isthe 
sun. Sol say to you: just as you see 
the sun shining upon the water with- 
out getting wet and shining upon the 
mud without becoming defiled, so 
should you do; and believe me, to- 
morrow in the sermon which I will 
preach by the grace of the Blessed 
Jesus, thousands of souls will be freed 
from filth; I will speak in such a way 
that I will make myself understood 
and still my speech will be with dis- 
cretion.’’? 


Need for Preaching on Matrimony 
The need for plain but reverent 


something for donkeys. Don’t imag- 
ine that, when it was ordained by 
God, He established it so that you 
might wallow in it like a pig in the 
dirt. You will see to-morrow and 
you will understand. I say that 
there are many friars who declare: 
‘I should have taken a wife.’ If they 
come to-morrow, they will say the 
contrary.’”® 


St. Bernardine’s reference in the 
foregoing passage to the necessity of 
confessing sins which were committed 
in ignorance reflects the traditional 
doctrine of the older canonists. Igno- 


preaching on matrimony was stated by ance of the duties of one’s state in life 
St. Bernardine in his sermon at Siena was considered to be highly culpable. 
in 1427. In narrating the following story, St. 


‘‘To-morrow you will learn what is 
upright and honorable in marriage 
when I will speak on this-Sacrament. 
I believe that after I have preached 
about what one is obliged to do in 
wedlock, all of you will go to con- 
fession again, seeing that you have 
not done what you should have done 
and that you have committed many 
sins which you never confessed. You 
will see to-morrow when I discuss 
these things. Have you ever seen a 
rooster when he must go into the 
dirt? He goes in with his wings held 
up so as not to dirty them and thus 
to fly to his place. So will I. Sol 
call your attention to the fact that 
you should send your daughters to- 
morrow, because I promise that you 
will never hear a more useful sermon. 
I don’t say that your married daugh- 
ters only should come, but both those 
who are married and those to be 
married should come, and in my ser- 
mon I will speak so discreetly that I 
will not be defiled :in the least. 

“T doubt very much whether 
many of you who are married will be 
saved. I believe that nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand of 
you are in a devil’s marriage. Ohime! 
Don’t think that holy matrimony is 


2 Luciano Banchi, ‘‘Le Prediche Volgari di 


Bernardine places ignorance of marital 
duties on the same plane as ignorance 
in a priest concerning the manner of 
consecrating: 


“Two priests were conversing to- 
gether and one asked: ‘How do you 
say the words of consecration?’ The 
other answered: ‘I say: Hoc est cor- 
pus meum.’ ‘“That’s not right,’ said 
the first priest, and while they were 
arguing a third priest joined them 
and they submitted their disagree- 
ment to him. ‘Neither of you is 
right,’’ said he, ‘because you must 
say: ‘Hoc est corpusso meusso.’ If 
you say corpusso, you must say 
meusso.’ Now that none of the dis- 
putants could agree, they put the 
case to a country pastor who hap- 
pened to be there. This pastor said: 
‘Oh, why worry about these fine 
points? I do things simply. I just 
say a Hail Mary.’ ...NowI ask 
you: do you think those priests were 
excused from sin? Surely, every one 
of them sinned mortally. And so 
every one of your daughters who 
enters the married state must know 
the duties of that state; otherwise 
she will sin mortally. But the 
mother will be more guilty than the 


San Bernardino da Siena’’ (3 vols., Siena, : 
1880-18813), Predica xix, II, 101. 3 Op. cit., p. 95. 
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daughter for not instructing her as 
she ought.’’* 


Apparent Rigor 


Unless St. Bernardine’s statements 
on conjugal purity and on the use of 
marriage are placed against the back- 
ground of the pagan Renaissance, his 
teaching seems excessively rigorous. 
He seems to multiply mortal sins un- 
duly. However, it must be remem- 
bered that pagan selfishness had led 
men to use marriage without any con- 
sideration for themselves, for their 
wives, or for their offspring. Their 
view, as Bernardine put it, was: “I 
can do what I want with my wine. I 
can do what I want with my wife.”’ 
The Saint’s reaction to this false idea 
was almost extreme. For instance, he 
seems to impose a strict obligation to 
abstain from the use of marriage on 
days of penance, on great feasts, and 
before receiving Holy Communion. 
Some of his general statements are very 
severe, but when all his distinctions 
have been weighed, his teaching 
scarcely differs from the common doc- 
trine of the present day. Christian 
temperance strongly counsels volun- 
tary restraint on certain occasions, so 
that men will be schooled in the exer- 
cise of self-control when this is strictly 
demanded. 


“‘The Good Wife’’ 


The positive side of St. Bernardine’s 
teaching on Christian Matrimony is 
contained in his sermon “‘On the Good 
Wife.” The Latin text is found in 
Sermo xlvuii of the Lenten course, 
“De Christiana Religione.’’> The same 
material was taken down in Italian by 
Benedict di Messer Bartolomeo when 
St. Bernardine preached at Siena in 


4 Banchi, Predica xx, II, 127-128. 
5 Opera Omnia, I, 352-357. 


1427.6 The translation follows the 
Latin text from the Saint’s own pen 
with an occasional reference to the 
Italian. 

In the Latin works the sermon ‘‘On 
the Good Wife’”’ follows two sermons on 
the vanity of women.’ In these St. 
Bernardine ridicules their tresses of 
false hair, their perfumes and cosmetics 
and especially the long trains of silk 
and precious stuffs worn by the women 
of the period. ‘What is such a train,” 
he asks, “‘but a multiplication of ex- 
pense? It is muddy in winter and 
dusty in summer. It is the dragging 
broom of foolish women, the peacock in 
the mud, the serpent of hell, and the 
chariot of demons. Burn these vani- 
ties,’ he orders them in concluding 
these sermons, “smash your mirrors, 
destroy your ointments and perfumes, 
and lead a life worthy of a chaste and 
virtuous Christian woman.” 

These exhortations were enforced by 
telling arguments concerning the moral 
evil caused by the vain dress and be- 
havior of women. Usually after such 
an appeal the solemn ‘Burning of the 
Vanities’ took place in some public 
square of the city. A great wooden 
structure called the ‘‘Devil’s Castle”’ 
was erected, and upon this were heaped 
all the instruments of sin. The women 
brought their false hair, rouge, per- 
fumes, garlands, high-heeled shoes, 
mirrors, and all their vanities. At a 
given signal the bonfire was lighted, 
and as the castle burned the entire 
populace rejoiced in the triumph of 
Christ over Satan. 

After such a manifestation of re- 
pentance, Bernardine gave his audi- 
ence the other side of the picture. If 
he relentlessly condemned the vanity 


6 Banchi, Predica xix, II, 85-120. 
7 Opera Omnia, I, 338-352. 
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of women, he was unstinting in his 
praise of their virtue. He dips his 
brush into the gorgeous colors of the 
Apocalypse, saying that the Good 
' Wife is the woman clothed with the 
sun, with the moon at her feet, and on 
her head a diadem of twelve stars. As 
the sun has splendor, strength, and 
warmth, so the Good Wife is adorned 
with the theological virtues—with the 
splendor of faith, the strength of hope, 
and the warmth of charity. She is en- 


tirely aflame with love and devotion. 


for God, and like another Magdalen 
she washes the feet of Jesus with her 
tears. Of her it is written in the 
twenty-sixth chapter of Ecclesiasticus: 
“Happy is the husband of a good wife.”’ 
The cold and fickle moon which signi- 
fies worldly vanity is spurned beneath 
the feet of the Good Wife and on her 
head is a diadem of twelve stellar 
graces, verifying in her what is written 
in the Book of Proverbs (xii. 4): “A 
diligent woman is a crown to her 
husband.” 


The Crown of Twelve Stars 


The body of the sermon consists of 
twelve points, each descriptive of one 
of the twelve stars in the Good Wife’s 
crown. St. Bernardine says that there 
are three good things which all men 
seek and which are the foundation of 
love and friendship, namely, the vir- 
tuous, the delightful, and the advan- 
tageous. The Good Wife is to be loved 
most ardently by her husband because 
the first four stars in her crown signify 
what is virtuous, the next four signify 
what is delightful, the last four signify 
what is advantageous. Of these four 
good things the psalmist speaks in 
Psalm exxvii. 3: ‘Thy wife as a fruit- 
ful vine.” ‘‘Thy wife’’—here we have 
what is virtuous. ‘‘As a vine’’—here 
we have what is delightful. “As a 


fruitful vine’’—here we have what is 
advantageous. 


Four Stars Signifying What Is Virtuous 


The four virtuous aspects of Holy 
Matrimony are signified when the 
psalmist says: ‘““Thy wife.’’ A wife’s 
state in life is divinely ordained in the 
Old and in the New Testament. Sec- 
ondly, her fidelity is confirmed by a 
Sacrament. Thirdly, she is to be loved 
as Christ loves the Church. Fourthly, 
she is to be esteemed as the greatest 
ornament of a man’s house. The first 
two points are proved from Holy 
Scripture and from the ceremonies of 
the marriage rite. 


“The third virtuous quality in a 
wife is that she is to be loved after 
the example of Christ. Hence, the 
Apostle writes to the Ephesians (v. 
25-26): ‘Husbands, love your wives, 
just as Christ also loved the Church, 
and delivered Himself up for her that 
He might sanctify her.’ And he 
adds in the same chapter (v. 32): 
‘This is a great mystery—I mean in 
reference to Christ and to the 
Church.’ In this similitude two 
things can be understood. First, 
that the husband should diligently 
desire and work for the salvation of 
his wife, because Christ even deigned 
to die on the Cross for His spouse, 
the Church.”’ 


When Bernardine mentioned this 
love of Christ in his sermon at Siena, 
he could not refrain from digressing in 
order to make a direct appeal to sin- 
ners. 


“You must love your wife as 
Christ loved the Church. And how 
did He show His love? By wishing 
to die on the wood of the Cross. And 
He wanted to be nailed on high, so 
that He might wait for the sinner 
when he should turn to penance. 
Because He knew that man was 
weak, He took upon Himself all the 
weight of our sins and He bore the 
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penalty. Therefore, even though we 
fall again and again into sin, He still 
waits with arms outstretched for our 
return. So, never despair! Oh, you 
who are wicked and of evil life, come 
back, come back to God. If you re- 
turn sincerely, He will have mercy on 
you. Do you want to see how great 
His mercy is? Go and read the 
eighteenth chapter of St. Matthew 
(verse 22) where He says to St. 
Peter: ‘Oh, Peter, I don’t tell you to 
pardon the sinner seven times, but 
seventy times seven times’—which 
signifies an infinite number. There- 
fore, again I say: never despair!’’® 


St. Bernardine then returns to his 
subject, saying that the husband, in 
imitation of Christ, should have a 
merciful love for his wife, so that even 
if she commits adultery and then re- 
pents, her husband should receive her 
with mercy. 


“The fourth virtuous quality in a 
wife is that she deserves to be greatly 
esteemed. I have seen many vener- 
able, estimable, virtuous, chaste, and 
beautiful women despised by un- 
grateful husbands; and I have seen 
husbands driven crazy and insane by 
wicked and shameless wives. Against 
these are directed the words of the 
Book of Proverbs (v. 18, 20): ‘Re- 
joice with the wife of thy youth. 
Why art thou seduced, my son, by a 
strange woman and art cherished in 
her bosom?’ And likewise the words 
of Ecclesiasticus (vii. 21; xxvi. 19): 
‘Depart not from a wise and good 
wife, whom thou hast gotten in the 
fear of the Lord: for the grace of her 
modesty is above gold. A holy and 
shamefaced woman is grace upon 
grace.’ The grace of a good woman 
is so great that no temporal orna- 
ment in a man’s house can compare 
with her. No silver cups, no retinues 
of liveried servants, no beautiful 
furniture, nor anything fine can com- 
pare with her. For all these things 
are like the moon and the stars in a 
man’s house, but a good wife is like 


8 Banchi, Predica xix, II, 102. 


the sun. ‘As the sun when it rises to 
the world in the high places of God, 
so is the beauty of a good wife for the 
ornament of her house’ (Ecclus., 
xxvi. 21). Yes, the husband of such 
a woman can be called a king, for his 
wife is his crown.” 


The Delightful Aspects of Marriage 


The next four stars in the Good 
Wife’s crown signify, according to St. 
Bernardine, the delightful aspects of 
marriage. The first is natural love; 
the second, marital consolation; the 
third, parental separation (namely, the 
fact that a wife separates herself from 
all her relatives for the love of her 
husband); the fourth is spiritual de- 
light. 


“The first delightful aspect of 
matrimony is natural love, because 
the husband is naturally inclined to 
love his wife. For this reason God 
did not make Eve from the slime of 
the earth as He made man, but from 
the rib of her husband and from his 
flesh, so that the husband should love 
her as himself. Understanding this 
Adam said (Gen., ii. 23): ‘This now 
is bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh.’ ”’ 


At this point in his Italian sermon 
St. Bernardine inserted the following 
comment: 


‘“‘Because man is from the slime of 
the earth, he is more quiet than 
woman who is bone of his bones. 
Bones always rattle. Oh, women, 
what a shame it is that in the morn- 
ing while I am saying Mass you make 
so much noise that I seem to hear a 
mountain of bones knocking to- 
gether! One says: ‘Giovanna” An- 
other cries: ‘Caterina!’ Another: 
‘Francesca!’ Oh, what fine devotion 
you have when you hear Mass! To 
me it seems one vast confusion with- 
out any devotion or reverence. 
Don’t you realize that the sacrifice of 
the glorious Body of Christ, the Son 
of God, is being offered for your sal- 
vation? Why conduct yourselves in 
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such a way that no one keeps silence? 
Madonna Pigaras comes along and 
she wants to sit ahead of Madonna 
Sollecita. Don’tactthatway. First 
come, first served. When you get 
here, sit down.—Well, back to the 
point.’”® 


The other three points are developed 
in similar vein. The Saint points out 
that a Good Wife consoles a man in his 
loneliness. However, he adds that 
those who are wedded to God through 
the vows of perfect chastity are not 
alone but are constantly united to Him 
in spiritual wedlock. “But they are 
certainly alone and abandoned by God 
who publicly keep mistresses. For 
when they look upon their concubines, 
they see desolation rather than con- 
solation.”’ 


Last Four Stars Signify the Advantages 
of Marriage 


The first advantage of Holy Matri- 
mony is its precious fruit; the second is 
the defense it offers to human weakness; 
the third is the assistance of charity; 
the fourth is the peace which comes 
from the union of opposites. The first 
and third points are the most interest- 
ing. 

“The first advantage in matri- 
mony is its precious fruit. Oh, what 

a precious thing it is to beget a son 

or daughter to fill the palace of 

heaven! This is the principal end of 
the marriage contract, for the Lord 
says in the first chapter of Genesis 

(verse 28): ‘Increase and multiply 

and fill the earth.’ A tree is known 

by the nobility of its fruit. What 
tree is this which produces for the 

father, for God and for posterity a 

son or adaughter? What tree is this 

but a fruitful wife? O fruit of a 

blessed tree, precious above all oth- 

ers! O fruit so wonderfully loved by 

God! O fruit, I say, for whose re- 
demption the Son of God was nailed 


9 Ob. cit., p. 109. 





to the cross! Not all the riches in 
this world can be compared to a son 
or a daughter. Wherefore, the 
Lord has testified (Matt., vii. 16): 
‘By their fruits you shall know 
them.’ How greatly, therefore, is 
she to be loved who produces such 
precious fruit! How sweetly is 
she to be governed, how lovingly is 
she to be supported! Now, this is a 
strange thing. A hen can break the 
dishes in the house many times. She 
can foul the table. She can cackle 
and disturb the house when she lays 
an egg. Still, they put up with her 
for the love of her stupid fruit. But 
let a wife, who produces such 
precious fruit, say one word con- 
trary to the good pleasure of her 
husband and the whole house is in an 
uproar.” - 


The third advantage described by 
St. Bernardine is the help which a wife 
gives her husband. She helps him in 
the generation and education of their 
children, in the exercise of hospitality, 
and in the preservation and increase of 
his property. 


‘“‘*He that possesseth a good wife, 
beginneth a possession: she is a help 
like to himself and a pillar of rest’ 
(Ecclus., xxxvi. 26). She is indeed a 
help in temporal affairs, a pillar in 
physical needs, and a comfort to her 
husband in spiritual things. Think 
of the care and diligence and solici- 
tude that a good woman has for the 
whole house. She looks to the grain 
and sees to the oil. She procures 
salted meats for the home and 
preserves them from worms. She 
works at making linen and woolen 
garments for the family. She airs 
out these articles of clothing so that 
they. will not be consumed by moth 
or rust. She sees that they are 
washed as necessity requires. Things 

_torn and apparently ruined she 
makes as good as new. Each and 
everything that is left over she puts 
to good use. Whatelse? She keeps 
a vigilant and prudent eye on every- 
thing in the house. Besides this, she 
is a pillar and support for her hus- 
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band and family in their physical 
needs. If anyone is sick in the home, 
she works for the health of the sick 
one with unwearying diligence and 
with the aid of physicians and their 
remedies. If perchance her husband 
is ill, she is ill with him. She takes no 
food, she forgets her sleep and knows 
no rest. Tired and worn, anxious 
and fearful, in her anguish she feels 
all the pains and sufferings of her 
husband. A good wife is also a 
comfort to her husband in spiritual 
things. She is entirely devoted to 
God and the Sacraments of the 
Church. She is full of pity for the 
poor and unfortunate. She instructs 
her children and her whole household 
in the fear of God. She teaches them 
good habits, a virtuous life, and 
every example of goodness. In her 
sagacious purity she understands 
how to get along with good and bad. 
With demure joyousness she is af- 
fable to all. Her seasoned virtue 
makes her loved by everyone and 
pleasing to God and men. 

“For the opposite picture, look at 
the house of a bachelor. I don’t 
mean that all bachelors’ houses are 
like this, but this is what you will 
find in the houses of those dissolute 
fellows (soluti dissoluti). A fire is 
hardly ever lighted there. The 
plates and knives are washed about 
once a month. The dog licks the 
pots and pans; the house is never 
swept. The kitchen and the whole 
house is full of spiders and filth. The 
peelings of fruit pile up in a corner 
and breed flies. The linens are never 
removed from the table, and upon it 
are the plates and knives which are 
cleaned with a quick, piggish sort of 
cleansing; they are wiped but not 
washed. His bed is like a hole or a 
place where a dog sleeps, for the 
sheets are not changed until they 
rot. He pays no heed when the dogs 
smash the vessels and his oil is lost. 
His grain is destroyed by mice and 
sparrows, or by worms or rain. His 
wine turns sour. His woolen and 
linen garments are ruined by stains 
and rust. The porter never knows 
when to expect his master, at mid- 
night or at cockcrow, at dawn or at 


noonday, because the master keeps 
no track of time. Finally, by the 
judgment of God he falls sick. Oh, 
who can express the number and 
kinds of miseries and -misfortunes 
with which he is tortured! | The poor, 
too, are driven from his door to 
verify what is written in Ecclesiasti- 
cus (xxxvi. 27): ‘Where there is no 
wife, the poor man mourns.’ Good 
works, the commandments of God, 
and habits of virtue are cast out of 
that man’s house and are so alien to 
it that you can hardly tell if it be the 
house of a paganora Christian. And 
to sum it all up in brief: that man 
leads such a wretched and miserable 
existence in things temporal, physi- 

cal and spiritual that his way of liv- 

ing is not that of a man but of a 

beast. If, as a remedy for his lot, he 

takes a mistress, then listen not to 
me but to the inspired word of 

Proverbs (xxix. 3): ‘He that main- 

taineth a harlot shall squandor away 

his substance’—not only his spiritual 
substance, grace arid virtue, but also 
his physical and temporal substance. 

Because, since a harlot never knows 

when she is going to be cast out, she 

wastes his substance by the fre- 
quency of her thefts. 

“The fourth advantage of matri- 
mony is that it unites opposites, be- 
cause on account of a marriage not 
only are many united in the bonds of 
love on account of consanguinity, but 
even enemies and sometimes great 
kingdoms and nations are brought to 
peace and concord.” 

The results of St. Bernardine’s 
sermons were not ephemeral. The 
laughter aroused in his audiences by 
his Tuscan humor died away. The 
tears of repentance dried on their 
faces. The fires of the “‘Devil’s Castle’”’ 
burned out, but the reform of matri- 
mony and family life was permanent. 
The men gave up their gambling and 
vice, and many were the good women 
who became in truth women clothed 
with the sun, with the moon at their 
feet, and on their head a diadem of 


twelve stars. 

















Better Speech through the School 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The emergence of labor unions as an 
articulate group has served to impress 
upon the American mind the impor- 
tance of an easy command of our 
mother tongue. The field of labor re- 
lations calls upon men and women in 
many walks of life to express their 
convictions. The workman of to-day 
senses the value of knowing what to 
say and how to say it. Labor schools 
undertake to give the rank and file of 
labor a body of knowledge and a com- 
mand of the skills requisite to the ex- 
pression of that knowledge. 

There is not a child in our schools 
who may not be called upon, at some 
time of his or her life, to appear on the 
public rostrum. Better speech of chil- 
dren will add much to their happiness 
and efficiency in adult life. The school 
should introduce its pupils to those 
speech situations which they will have 
to encounter as participants in demo- 
cratic society. This means that they 
should have an opportunity to ask and 
answer questions intelligently, to join 
in informal diseussions, to read aloud 
well, to speak to an audience, to learn 
parliamentary law, and to conduct a 
meeting. In America, where democra- 
tic institutions impose many responsi- 
bilities upon the individual citizen, 
men and women have occasion to take 
part in many public gatherings by 
voicing their convictions. We have 
political meetings, business conven- 
tions, open forums, religious assem- 
blies, women’s clubs, athletic associ- 
ations, improvement leagues, benev- 
olent organizations, study clubs, and 


societies without number. There is 
always a demand for the person who 
can state his ideas in forthright and 
convincing fashion. Our treasured 
freedom of speech and freedom of 
assembly mean little, and may even 
prove a hazard to the public weal, 
unless the individual American, in the 
exercise of these rights, is able to ex- 
press himself definitely and clearly. 


Prevalence of Speech Disorders 


The school has not been unaware of 
the need of every pupil for correct 
and fluent expression of thought. The 
child who labors with a speech de- 
fect is an object of solicitude to every 
teacher. Speech and voice disorders, 
we are told by a hospital report, are 
one of the chief public health problems 
in the country to-day, afflicting 13,- 
000,000 persons or 10 per cent of the 
American population. Van Riper calls 
speech defective “when it deviates so 
far from the speech of other people in 
the group that it calls attention to it- 
self, interferes with communication, or 
causes its possessor to be maladjusted 
to his environment.” 

Definite disorders of voice, rhythm, 
or articulation are speech defects. 
Of our speech defectives, approxi- 
mately 2% stutter, 23% have voice 
disorders, and the remaining 75% 
have articulatory disorders. The plan 
and program of the classroom teacher 
must embrace both groups, the defec- 
tives and the non-defectives. It is his 
task to improve the speech ability of 
the more fortunate groups, as well as 
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to direct, guide, help, and secure pro- 
fessional assistance for the defectives. 

We regret that only three or four 
per cent of the country’s speech suf- 
ferers are now receiving any sort of 
therapeutic help. Speech disorders, 
especially those of an organic nature, 
take a tremendous toll in human hap- 
piness and efficiency; they limit edu- 
cational and economic opportunities; 
they even contribute materially to 
juvenile delinquency and adult va- 
grancy. The individual sufferer is of- 
ten in the mood to rate himself as a 
victim of social ostracism. This atti- 
tude has sad results. Witness this 
statement of a speech-handicapped nu- 
pil: ‘“‘After I came to high school from 
the country, everybody laughed at me 
when I tried to recite. After that I 
pretended to be dumb and always said, 
‘I don’t know,’ when the teacher called 
on me. That’s why I quit school.” 

Another sufferer, a stutterer, tells 
us that he became antagonistic and re- 
bellious, and “‘stayed as much as I 
could to myself.”” He even pondered 
suicide, and rationalized that society 
had no place for him and consequently 
had no right to demand existence of 
him. This reaction brings into sharp 
light the responsibility that society 
has to those who are thus handicapped. 


Duty of the School 


Speech defects that demand clinical 
treatment are beyond the province of 
the school. We are here concerned 
with the duty of the school to give 
every pupil a command of correct 
speech. We do not agree with the 
conclusion of a writer who stated re- 
cently that about 90% of school chil- 
dren have acceptable speech. There is 
danger that the American people will 
become a_ harsh-voiced, slovenly 
spoken generation unless the American 


school accepts the responsibility of 
giving every pupil a command of cor- 
rect speech. Some years ago, Nicholas 
Murray Butler expressed the fear that 
American speech might degenerate into 
many dialects, unless more is done to 
counteract the influences which are 
undermining our speech standards. 

We aim to-day at giving the average 
pupil more than an elementary school 
education, but the elementary school 
speech program should enable its 
graduates to take their places ef- 
fectively in a democratic community. 
The American high school has definite 
requirements in its English course, re- 
quirements that seem to guarantee 
reasonable competence in the use of 
that language. Every high school pupil 
should take as much interest in improv- 
ing his English, oral and written, as he 
does in developing his body, for both 
are closely related to success in life. No 
one calls into question that skill in the 
use of the mother tongue is a mark of 
the educated man. Added to this is 
the practical consideration that the 
individual with a poor command of 
speech is forced to stand aside and see 
his fellows, of better address but per- 
haps inferior capacity, win friends, 
secure positions, and gain promotions 
that are beyond him. The teacher who 
succeeds in impressing upon the mind 
of the indifferent pupil that a com- 
mand of English is a practical asset 
to a man or woman, has given him 
powerful motivation to achieve mas- 
tery. It is easy to bring home to the 
mind of the high school freshman, for 
instance, that slovenly habits of speech 
will place him at a disadvantage 
throughout life. 


Good Speech and Pleasing Personality 


Personality is a difficult quality to 
define accurately, but a forceful or 
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pleasing personality is largely a mat- 
ter of speech. Harding declares that 
personality is the greatest quality in 
life, and no matter how we analyze it, 
good speech has a contribution to make 
to allits constituent elements. Appear- 
ance and bearing are improved when 
one is conscious that his speech is 
pleasing to those with whom he comes 
in contact. The competent speaker 
has poise. When it is said of a public 
leader that “his forceful personality 
won him the support of all -factions,”’ 
or of an actress that “her charming per- 
sonality gave great distinction to her 
work,’”’ we know that the secret of their 
success is a pleasing voice and correct 
speech. 

The pupil need not wait until ma- 


ture years to become aware of the ad- 


vantages of a good command of lan- 
guage. His teacher can point out to him 
the fact that his success in his studies 
depends in great part upon his cultiva- 
tion of good habits of speech. The 
child is never too young to learn that a 
habit of correct speech results in a 
habit of correct thinking. Slovenly 
speech and faulty articulation, glaring 
mispronunciations and awkward sen- 
tences, give all listeners the impression 
that there is no mastery of the subject- 
matter. In their social contacts, too, 
the boy or the girl of school age will 
soon find that it is a great advantage to 
be able to talk well. A harsh voice or 
slipshod speech may make them un- 
welcome among the people of refine- 
ment with whom they desire to asso- 
ciate. Many factors (such as general 
appearance, manners, and care in 
dress) contribute to the first impression 
that they will make upon those whom 
they meet, but no single factor is of 
more importance than their speech in 
conversation. To the boy who is in- 
clined to be careless in his use of lan- 


guage we can give this advice: ‘‘Polish 
your speech more carefully than you 
polish your shoes.” To the girl who 
makes no effort to overcome a harsh 
voice and careless expression, we can 
say: ‘‘Attend more fastidiously to the 
tones of your voice than you do to the 
colors of your dress.”’ 

It is not without point to-day to ap- 
peal to the usefulness in future years of 
skills that are mastered in school. This 
has particular application to skill in the 
use of language. Children, even very 
young children, are now brought into 
close contact with the thinking of their 
elders through improved methods of 
communication. Over the radio and 
on the movie screen children learn 
many things without benefit of home 
or of school. They learn the things 
that their elders know; they learn to 
speak as their elders speak. The proc- 
ess brings them rapidly to maturity, 
and makes them capable of lessons 
that a generation ago were beyond the 
ken of childhood. This development 
puts a greater responsibility upon their 
parents and their teachers, but it like- 
wise enhances the opportunity to re- 
cord proper impressions upon the im- 
pressionable mind of the child in his 
formative years. 


Good Speech as an Economic Asset 


The child in the upper grades of the 
elementary school, at the beginning of 
his teens, is receptive to motivation 
that was not expected to stir his parent 
at the same stage of life. The pressure 
of the war emergency, calling into em- 
ployment even children of tender 
years, has given children an adult out- 
look. Entrance into the business or 
industrial world is no dim future con- 
tingency to the boy or the girl of 
twelve years. These children will lend 
a willing ear to a teacher admonishing 
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them of the demand of the business 
world for personnel proficient in the 
use of language. The school has ever 
stressed the need of correctness in 
written English for business purposes, 
and it is now time to present this type 
of stimulation for the mastery of oral 
English. The personal interview with 
a prospective employer is of far greater 
importance than a letter of application. 
The interview places the applicant on 
his own. No employer wishes a sec- 
retary with a high-pitched, irritating 
voice. A mumbling utterance, mis- 
pronunciation or misuse of words, 
marks an applicant as ineligible for 
employment in any representative po- 
sition. Business people are more often 
judged by their spoken words than by 
their written ones; awkward conversa- 
tion, slovenly utterance, incorrect pro- 
nunciation, and disagreeable voices 
mar their contacts with the public 
whom they serve. 

The adolescent of to-day knows well 
that a good command of his mother 
tongue fits him for the proper dis- 
charge of his civic duties. We live ina 
democracy, and our pupils understand 
that democratic institutions impose 
many responsibilities upon the indivi- 
dua! citizen. An articulate citizenry 
must be able to voice its convictions 
and to express its mind upon matters 
of mutual interest. It has been said 
that we are “the most talked-to gen- 
eration of all times,’’ but we have also 
become “‘the generation that answers 
back.’ It is incumbent upon the in- 
dividual to acquire the information and 
to develop the skill in presenting that 
information which will fit him for maxi- 
mum self-expression consonant with 
most effective usefulness in the com- 
munity. In a word, the need of the 
individual for self-expression and for 
adequate social adjustment to life in a 





community are the determinants in 
any living course of speech training. 
Speech has tremendous significance 
in the life of the individual. Perhaps 
school administrators should strike 
their breasts and humbly confess that 
they have spent too much energy upon 
mere correction, and too little upon 
general speech training. There has — 
been a tendency, too, of concentrating 
attention upon those whose difficulty is 
of an organic nature. This is neces- 
sary work, but it is the work of spe- 
cialists; the special province of the 
teacher in the school is the speech 
training of all children, namely, of the 
90% of our school population who are 
not classed as defectives. The speech 
course begins in the kindergarten and 
continues through the university. _Ef- 
fective work in the formative years 
makes for economy of effort and time. 


' What Constitutes Good Speech? 


We have thus far enunciated the 
general principles that underlie the 
work. For the sake of clarity we must 
answer certain questions that arise in 
the mind of every teacher. Perhaps 
the first of these questions is: What 
constitutes good speech? What is 
correct speech? The great purpcse of 
speech is the expression and the com- 
munication of ideas. Hence, that 
speech is correct which accurately ex- 
presses ideas, the ideas in the mind of 
the speaker. Other factors will de- 
mand attention; the chief of these are 
the choice of words, voice pitch and in- 
flection, pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion. 

The very first requisite of correct 
speech is an accurate choice of words. 
The speaker must use words in their 
accepted meaning. The dictionary of 
a given language is the established 
authority in this matter. No speaker 
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isan authority unto himself. The gen- 
ial author of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” 
fond of coining nonsense words for the 
delight of his beloved Alice, could cre- 
ate the character of Humpty-Dumpty, 
with his arrogant claim: “‘When I use 
a word, it means just what I choose it 
to mean—neither more nor less;”’ 
but unless we wish to meet with the 
fate of Humpty-Dumpty we should not 
imitate his example in the use of words. 
Lewis Carroll, with his nonsense poem 


Jabberwocky, has given fhe English” 


language a word that designates any 
foolish or meaningless jabbering. Only 
admirers of the Jabberwock will make 
use of jabberwocky. 

Acceptable diction must conform to 
accepted standards. There is a marked 
difference between the American way 
of speaking and the manner in which 
the same language is spoken in the 
British Isles. This is not a justifica- 
tion for the wide variation of provincial 
dialects. The home must codperate 
with the school in a determined effort 
to prevent American speech degenerat- 
ing into a number of dialects. Every 
formal teacher of the child will adhere 
to established speech standards and 
bring the child to see the folly of stri- 
dent tones and inflections, of wrong 
pronunciation and faulty enunciations. 
To-day we have the help of the radio 
and the talkies, reaching into every 
American home, in determining the 
accepted mode of utterance. We can- 
not hope to eliminate all local color 
from the speech of America, but there 
is no reason why any American should 
speak in a manner that seems grotesque 
or offensive to any other American. 
To sum up, correct speech is that habit- 
ual manner of speaking which ex- 
presses clearly, audibly, and pleasingly 
the ideas in the mind of the speaker. 

What should be the objectives of a 


school speech program? The pre- 
school speech training of the child is an 
important factor. The foundation of 
his speech habits is laid in the home. 
Though many children enter school 
with a marvelous vocabulary and excel- 
lent diction, there are many others 
who have learned only the rudiments 
of speech—pupils to whom the lan- 
guage of the school is a new discovery. 
The baby talk, the slang, the provin- 
cialisms, even the profanity to which 
the children of some homes are ex- 
posed, have given them no concept of 
speech that is socially acceptable. 
The teacher faces a disheartening task. 
He teaches good habits of speech in 
the schoolroom, but they have no 
fixity of tenure in the life of the child 
because they are counteracted by the 
bad speech habits of the homie. 


Objectives of the School Speech 
Program 


Amid this conflict the child estab- 
lishes for himself a double standard; 
he speaks one language in school and 
another in his home. The reéducation 
of the parents is out of the question, 
but the school must do whatever it can 
to ground the child in good habits of 
speech. The radio, the talkies, the 
theater, even the telephone, will act as 
powerful allies in bringing the child to 
conform to accepted standards. Many 
extra-curricular activities, such as de- 
bating, dramatization, and the school 
assembly, can be pointed towards the 
improvement of each pupil in oral 
English. The school will integrate the 
speech program with all the subjects 
of the curriculum; every teacher of 
every subject is a teacher of English, 
particularly by.example and by insist- 
ence on correct forms in all oral and 
written work. 

The school program will aim to make 
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the child speech-conscious and to give 
him a speech conscience. His voice 
may need development, and he must 
be made aware that his utterance 
should be well worded, easily heard, 
pleasing, and varied. No oral pro- 
nouncement achieves any result but 
confusion unless it is heard and under- 
stood. A speech conscience will sup- 
plement knowledge of what is good 
speech with an appreciation for the 
part that good articulation, enuncia- 
tion, and pronunciation play in speech. 
The classroom teacher is not an ex- 
pert in speech disorders, but consistent 
drills in vowel and consonant sounds 
can achieve much in overcoming ar- 
ticulatory disorders. 

Oral and written English call for a 
command of thought and a command 
of language. Excessive use of current 
slang dissipates thought, or at least 
restricts the power of its orderly ex- 
pression. Vocabulary study, with 
careful attention to the exact meaning 
of words, develops the thinking proc- 
esses and empowers the individual to 
express thought accurately. Even a 
child of tender years can be taught that 


his vocabulary represents the thoughts 
of which he is master. 

Speech work finds general accept- 
ance to-day as an important area of 
education. Since speech training is a 
function of the classroom teacher, 
every teacher must have a certain 
minimum of training in speech. This 
training will give the teacher, not only 
a mastery of the art of speaking and 
proficiency in imparting this mastery 
to others, but also the ability to diag- 
nose the more common speech defi- 
ciencies and initiate remedial instruc- 
tion, and to recognize severe disorders 
that call for the services of a physician 
or a speech pathologist. 

We cannot here discuss the reme- 
dies which the teacher should utilize 
in speech education, but we must at 
least enumerate the measures recom- 
mended by Smith: practise reading 
aloud; replace slang by better vocabu- 
lary; cultivate the ear; master Eng- 
lish speech sounds; and cultivate 
pride in speech.! 


1“Oral English for Secondary Schools,”’ by 
William Palmer Smith (Macmillan Co., New 
York City), pp. 11-13. : 











“Best Values” versus “Best Sellers” 
By Ki.ian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


The recent Catholic Book Week had 
for its slogan: “Read for a Better 
World.”” What these words imply 
might be more precisely stated thus: 
“For a Better World Read Better 
Books.”’ There is a great: difference 
between more reading and reading 
better books, just as there is an inti- 
mate connection between reading and 
the world conditions prevailing to-day. 
Many of the current social evils were 
caused principally by harmful reading, 
and are being propagated by the same 
means. This is also true in the spirit- 
ual realm. Social life, being the sum 
of the conduct of individuals, must ex- 
press the kingdom of God; otherwise, 
it is a failure. 


The kingdom of God is promoted by 
writing as well as by speaking. In 
fact, speeches and discourses are mostly 
based on books. Consequently, speak- 
ing and writing act and react on—they 
support or hamper—each other. This 
remarkable fact is clearly established 
by the history of homiletics and litera- 
ture. A decline in preaching and a 
decline in literature go hand in hand. 
The lack of good reading, especially 
among educated people, leaves the 
heart of the audience unprepared. 
Unless the soil has been preparea, 
even a good sermon falls on deaf ears; 
the good seed falls on barren ground 
with little hope of bearing fruit. The 
consequence of this twofold evil is 
still more serious. The public and 
preachers turn to the “‘escapist’’ litera- 
ture that is ‘copiously provided by ir- 
responsible publishers with a view to 


flatter the senses—to excite sentiments 
of physical and material wellbeing 
and to satisfy popular curiosity. 
It must be remembered that to-day 
reading has displaced many things 
which formerly nourished the flame 
of faith—for example, solemn festi- 
vals, religious practices, pictures, pray- 
ers, and solemnizations within the 
family circle. Moreover, pernicious 
influences such as certain movies and 
radio entertainments would find a 
most effective correction in good read- 
ing. : 


Necessity for a Reform in Reading Habits 


The modern neglect of good reading, 
then, has reacted most unfavorably on 
society and religion. However, there 
is no reason why we should despair of 
finding a solution of the present situa- 
tion, as will be demonstrated below. 
Of course, no salutary change will be 
effected if we all throw up our hands 
and exclaim: ‘What is the use? 
Nothing can be done.” Certain 
changes in the attitudes of the clergy, 
Religious and laity are necessary pre- 
requisites for a reform. Happily, this 
reform is not only contributory to 
salvation, but does not call for heroic 
sacrifices. In the beginning it will 
be doubtless a little hard to change 
established habits, but soon the little 
sacrifices will turn into pure delights. 
Experientia constat! 

A start would have to be made by 
reversing the ratio between “‘escapist”’ 
and cultural reading. In the first 
place, the faithful should be urged to 
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discontinue subscriptions to question- 
able publications, and to buy such 
books as will enrich the home library 
culturally and professionally. This 
should entail no great hardship, and 
would not only give but also follow a 
good example. It would, of course, be 
quite scandalous for a priest to de- 
nounce certain types of publication 
from the pulpit, if the laity can find 
them in the rectory. However, this 
scandal is not very likely to occur to- 
day because so little denouncing is 
done. 

What would be the almost certain 
results of the general inauguration of 
this reform in reading habits? The 
spoken word wherever uttered would be 
improved in content and quality; 
priests and Religious teachers would be 
greatly assisted in their meditations 
and in forming a correct and practical 
outlook on all matters, and the faith- 
ful in general would profit at least in- 
directly and manifest a greater interest 
in and desire for things which hereto- 
fore they have heard only superficially 
explained. Let me cite an actual in- 
cident in proof of this. A layman 
with only an elementary education 
heard that the development of the 
Liturgy had an interesting history. 
He went to the priest and asked for 
further information with the result 
that he read the very substantial 
volumes of Cardinal Schuster’s “‘Sac- 
ramentary’’ one after another. This 
is not an isolated case. More people 
do not ask for information for the 
simple reason that the mere asking of 
such a question presupposes at least 
some rudimentary knowledge of the 
subject, however confused. 


Preaching Must Be Supplemented 


In our days, preaching and teaching 
can no longer be dissociated, but must 








complement each other. Sermons 
of nearly an hour’s duration are a 
thing of the past; even half-hour ser- 
mons have long since gone out of 
fashion. In many cases, this change 
may be traced to the lack of time on 
Sunday mornings. The time factor is 
not so important an obstacle on week- 
day evenings, and very few people 
complain about the length of really 
good sermons. But whatever the 
reason may have been for the discon- 
tinuance of long sermons, it is beyond 
question that the time for religious in- 
struction has been sadly curtailed. 
There is no longer sufficient time for a 
solid and detailed exposition of the 
great mysteries of religion, the Sacra- 
ments, morality and the Liturgy. 
Again, some mysteries of the Faith 
are too deep for the comprehension of 
average people, who cannot grasp more 
than the bare essentials. Finally, 
the material of some Commandments 
and Matrimony is of such a delicate 
nature that detailed public instruction 
might do more harm than good. 
Nevertheless, the instruction at present 
given to the people might be sufficient 
to save their souls if the word of God 
were not being neutralized and under- 
mined in many ways. 


Flood of Perversive Literature 


Confining ourselves to the printed 
word, we see that atheism, liberalism, 
skepticism, immorality, divorce, birth- 
control, and many other evil views 
and practices are being actively pro- 
mulgated by a steady flow of perver- 
sive literature. Our people have be- 
come voracious readers, but are not 
deep thinkers solidly grounded in their 
Faith. To discuss all these topics in 
the pulpit would crowd out everything 
else. An occasional apoldgetic sermon 
might set good people aright, but on 
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the general public it will have little or 
no effect. As an example any often- 
discussed serious problem might serve. 
A large number of the faithful, espe- 
cially those afflicted with particular 
vices, are no longer influenced by the 
words of the preacher. His occasional 
exposition and declaration of a truth 
(sometimes without sufficient proofs 
from Holy Scripture, tradition and 
reason) is contradicted by numberless 
statements in print. It is well known 
that repeated printed assertions are 
apt to have a more enduring and deeper 
effect than the once spoken and quickly 
forgotten words of a preacher. The 
undiscriminating reading of all kinds 
of literature (which often dramatizes 
alleged undesirable effects that may 
accompany or follow the observance 
of a divine law or virtuous practice) 
makes people skeptical of the spoken 
word, and brings about a dangerous 
moral autonomy or insistence on pri- 
vate interpretation in all religious 
matters. 


Counteracting Evil Literature 


The most effective way to counter- 
act evil literature is by the promo- 
tion of good reading. To-day our 
people—the better-educated as well 
as the less well instructed—do not 
read spiritual or religiously informa- 
tive books or pamphlets. Too many 
of our best-educated Catholics suffer 
from the delusion that they “know it 
all,’’ and hence feel no need of further 
instruction. But not even a doctor of 
theology can dispense with good read- 
ing. Religious famine of the intellect 


or of the heart may not cause physical 
pain like bodily hunger, but it begets 
a foggishness in the mind and a void 
in the heart that clamors to be filled. 
Hence, the strange phenomenon which 
we frequently notice: a combination 


of seeming religious zeal with the most 
bizarre notions on religious questions 
in one and the same individual. Here 
we have a condition that cannot, 
as a rule, be remedied by prayer, re- 
ception of the Sacraments, and other 
acts of worship and devotion alone. 
The real. remedy is food for the intel- 
lect, with the inspiration and con- 
solation for the heart as found in good 
books. All other remedies, including 
“escapist” literature and the quest for 
material wellbeing and peace, are 
merely expressions of frustration; they 
are frequently an indication of spiritual 
bankruptcy, especially in those without 
religious faith. 


“Escapist’’ Literature 


Our repeated references to ‘‘escap- 
ist” literature must not be taken to 
imply that we regard all reading of 
this type as wrong in itself. A book of 
this kind may serve legitimate pur- 
poses when it is read for the pure en- 
joyment or exhilaration furnished by 
its plot or literary style. These pur- 
poses are good in themselves, and 
become wrong or mere pretenses only 
when “escapist” literature is indulged 
in toexcess. In this case actions which 
are otherwise legitimate become rep- 
rehensible as a waste of time—be- 
cause they interfere with more pro- 
fitable reading, entail perhaps neglect 
of duty, and lead to a more or less 
complete secularization of the mind. 
These objections apply also to Catho- 
lic “escapist” literature, although we 
must remember that Catholic books 
almost invariably carry a useful mes- 
sage. What we have said about the 
legitimate use of “‘escapist’’ literature, 
of course, applies only to books which 
are unobjectionable in themselves. 
Books which are even partly objection- 
able (often referred to as ‘‘spotted’’) 
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may not be used for legitimate pur- 
poses, because these ends can be 
reached by good books. Hence, it is 
morally wrong under any circum- 
stances to resort to books character- 
ized by salaciousness, lechery, and 
worse things. The wish to be modern, 
“to keep abreast of the times,’ may 
never serve as an excuse for depart- 
ture from the road which leads to 
eternal happiness. Pagan “‘best sell- 
ers’ may be condemned as a class; 
the rare exception only confirms the 
rule. What all readers must look for 
is best values in every form of litera- 
ture. 


Answers to Objections 


Some readers may be inclined to 
regard the views stated above as 
highly controversial, or may enter 
certain pleas for their mitigation. Let 
us consider briefly some of the ex- 
cuses that are usually offered. 

A common excuse finds expression 
in the view that reading should be left 
to the decision of the individual con- 
science, since the effects of a work 
are not the same in all cases. Theo- 
retically, there is some truth in this 
plea, but whether it is valid under 
present conditions is highly question- 
able. For the great majority of all 
classes and creeds conscience is to-day 
a very fallible guide, because it has 
become so dull and blunted in modern 
times. During the last fifty years 
especially, the Christian mentality 
has sunk to an alarmingly low level, 
and those whose conscience has been 
most seriously affected realize it least. 
Here is not the place for a detailed dis- 
cussion of this matter; a work on the 
question will be soon on the press. 
However, it may be remarked that the 
mere mention of a book as ‘‘spotted’’ 
is often taken as an excuse to 





read the work under the flimsy pre- 
text: ‘I saw it mentioned in a Catho- 
lic publication.”’ 

Another excuse for not buying 
Catholic books is: ‘“‘They cost too 
much’”’ (the implication being that the 
bookseller’s profit is excessive). This 
criticism is decidedly unjust. The 
prices of Catholic books compare 
favorably with the cost of other pub- 
lications, notwithstanding the smaller 
sale which the former may expect. 
Catholics form only a minority of the 
population of the English-speaking 
lands. Secular publications very sel- 
dom carry notices bringing good books 
to the attention of Catholics in general, 
and to overcome this handicap by 
advertising might cost more than the 
probable sale of the work would war- 
rant. As for the profit motive, it may 
be truthfully said that Catholic pub- 
lishers, as a whole, are a generous class 
and often publish books at a great 
risk. They undertake these commer- 
cially risky publications solely for the 
promotion of the apostolate of the 
good press. 

The last excuse to be considered is: 
“Catholic bookstores do not have 
what I want.” If this implies a 
limited selection in stock, any book- 
seller will order other publications. 
If the complaint refers to the absence 
of works which a Catholic firm will 
not and cannot legitimately handle, 
the criticism is a compliment, not re- 
proof. If the implication is that there 
is not a sufficient supply of Catholic 
books to fill legitimate needs, it is un- 
founded. Even a rapid glance at the 
output of acceptable Catholic litera- 
ture issued during the last twelve 
months will demonstrate this. 


Current Catholic Literature 


The seasonal lists of the Cardinal 
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Hayes Literary Committee show a 
selection of nearly 500 books dealing 
with every imaginable subject. How- 
ever, even these lists do not contain 
the entire output of unobjectionable 
literature, since it is impossible to re- 
view every work submitted and works 
of interest only to a limited circle are 
omitted. As it is impracticable and 
unnecessary to reprint all the titles 
here, let us confine ourselves to the 
briefest comment on the works that 
are featured in the most recent cata- 
logues of publishers catering to the 
general Catholic reading public. Even 
such a highly restricted survey will 
demonstrate that good books are avail- 
able to satisfy all reasonable require- 
ments. 

Taking the publishers in alphabetical 
order, we find the following fine works 
featured in the catalogue of the Bruce 
Publishing Co.: “St. Teresa of Avila,” 
by William Thomas Walsh (the first 
full-length portrait of the great Spanish 
mystic, which has been received with 
universal acclaim); ‘The Sword’ of 
St. Michael,” by Lillian Browne-Olf 
(life-story of the last canonized Pope, 
Pius V, who lived through an age of 
seething religious and political unrest, 
the era of the Reformation); ‘“The 
General Who Rebuilt the Jesuits,” by 
Robert G. North (a biography of 
John Philipp Roothaan, the ‘Second 
Founder of the Jesuits”); “A World 
to Reconstruct,’”’ by Guido Gonella 
(a probing inquiry into the basis of 
lasting peace); ‘“‘White Smoke Over 
the Vatican,” by Don Sharkey (a very 
timely account of the history and 
organization of the Papal States). 

Among the recent publications of 
B. Herder are Mandonnet’s classical 
work on “St. Dominic and His Work” 
and Father Joseph McSorley’s ‘‘Out- 
line History of the Church by Cen- 


turies’” (a unique work in which the 
trials and triumphs of the Church are 
set against their political and social 
backgrounds). 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons have just 
published a companion volume to the 
colorful ard moving “Family That 
Overtook Christ,” by M. Raymond, 
O.C.S.0. “Three Religious Rebels’ is 
a graphic description of how, in their 
determination “to be gallant with 
God,” the three Cistercian Founders 
revolutionized eleventh-century Eu- 
rope and prepared the soil for the 
flowering of medieval civilization. In 
the “Inner Laws of Society,” Don 
Luigi Sturzo develops his new con- 
ception of sociology, and reveals the 
réle that Christianity must play in 
reconstructing the social structure of 
the post-war world. Sister M. Joseph- 
ine’s “‘Peace Grows in My Garden’”’ is 
an imaginative work of exceptional 
beauty and color that will appeal to 
the meditative reader. 

Many fine works also figure among 
the recent offerings of Longmans, 
Green & Co. ‘Biography of a Cathe- 
dral,”” by Robert Gordon Anderson, 
tells the story of Christian civilization 
as embodied in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris and in the lives of the 
men who built or were otherwise inti- 
mately identified with this glorious 
monument. ‘‘We Stood Alone,’ by 
Dorothy Adams, is a touching and 
illuminating personal chronicle written 
by the widow of a prominent Polish 
diplomat and patriot about the events 
immediately preceding the present 
war; “No More Than Human,” by 
Maura Laverty, is a charming novel 
in which we are introduced to old, 
convention-bound Spain, as_ seen 
through the eyes of a sprightly Irish 
girl; ‘‘Margaret Brent,” by Dorothy 
Fremont Grant, is an historical novel 
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based on the exciting experiences of 
one of the most colorful women in 
early Maryland history; ‘No Shadow 
of Turning,” by Katherine Burton, is 
the life-story of Father James Kent 
Stone, a distinguished convert whose 
writings have been favorably compared 
with those of Cardinal Newman; 
Frangois Mauriac’s “Mystery of Holy 
Thursday” expresses the warm, sub- 
limated feelings of a modern poet’s 
approach to the Holy Eucharist; 
C. J. Eustace’s “House of Bread”’ is 
a spiritual Odyssey which ended in the 
conversion of the author. 

Among the Macmillan offerings we 
may call attention to Robert Sen- 
court’s ‘‘Carmelite and Poet,” a biog- 
raphy and appraisal of the literary 
works of St. John of the Cross; 
“Orestes Brownson,” by Theodore 
Maynard, a long overdue appreciation 
of this lusty Catholic champion of the 
mid-nineteenth century; “The Risen 
Soldier,” by the Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, a work which will bring 
deep personal consolation and a re- 
newal of faith to bereaved parents and 
others who have suffered the loss of 
dear ones in the war; “Her Glimmer- 
ing Tapers,” by Louis J. Stancourt, 
a highly unusual and beautiful de- 
scription of a “retreat with the 
Queen.” 

As usual, Sheed and Ward’s latest 
catalogue contains many new titles of 
great interest. While naturally still 
featuring Maisie Ward’s classical 
biography of that outstanding literary 
and Catholic figure, “Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton,” it lists (among others) 
the following works: ‘Catholic Cul- 
ture and Art,” by E. I. Watkin (show- 
ing that the unity of Catholic culture 
results from its integration with the 
mind of the Church); ‘What Is 
Education?” by Rev. Edward Leen, 


C.S.Sp. (among the most challenging 
works on its subject); ““The Bone and 
the Star,” by Dorothy Donnelly 
(demonstrating that the findings of 
modern psychologists and anthropolo- 
gists are intelligible only in the light 
of revelation); ‘“‘Secrets of the Saints,”’ 
by Henri Ghéon (containing Ghéon’s 
four most popular biographies—of the 
Curé of Ars, the Little Flower, Don 
Bosco, and Margaret Mary); “The 
Splendor of the Liturgy,” by Maurice 
Zundel (initiating us into the very 
heart of the secret of man’s communi- 
cation with God); ‘“The God of Love,” 
by J. K. Heydon (demonstrating that 
“reason shows that reason cannot 
show why the world is as it is,’ for 
only a “‘God of Love” can explain the 
world). 

Among the publications of the St. 
Anthony Guild which should appeal to 
general readers are Father Isidore 
O’Brien’s “Mirror of Christ: Francis 
of Assisi,’”” and Lahey’s “King of the 
Pygmies,”’ (a good story book for the 
family). 

Finally, three recent publications of 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., have an appeal 
that extends far beyond clerical and 
Religious circles: ‘‘The Psalms, with 
Meditations,” by Rev. Charles J. 
Callan, O.P. (which unlocks for all 
educated readers the rich treasure- 
house of the inspired hymns wherein. 
man’s religious aspirations find their 
most beautiful expression); ‘The 
Dominican Liturgy,” by Rev. W. R. 
Bonniwell (which incidentally furnishes 
a clear insight into the development of 
the Roman Liturgy); ‘‘Companion to 
the New Testament,” by Steinmueller- 
Sullivan (an up-to-date epitome of 
what the educated Catholic should 
know on Biblical matters). 

From this list, restricted as it is, 
could be selected volumes which would 
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furnish an admirable nucleus for a 
family library. Naturally, the supply 
of such works will increase in direct 
proportion to the demand. 


Increasing Sales of Catholic Publications 


In conclusion, we present a short 
discussion of methods whereby the sale 
of all Catholic publications could be 
increased, with some suggestions for 
counteracting the flood of bad litera- 
ture. Only ideas and hints will be 
presented; the eventual working out 
of plans must be left to practical ex- 
perts. 

A few generations ago, when perni- 
cious books were being distributed 
especially in translations all over 
Central Europe and their success was 
inspiring other publications of the 
same evil type, Catholic publishers 
got busy. They were not satisfied 
with the condemnation of the evil 
literature by the Church, but with 
the codperation of other Christian 
publishers provided a very effective 
prophylaxis. To offset the bad books, 
similar sets of good popular books ap- 
peared whenever anti-clericalism and 
socialism raised their heads. Hundreds 
of .thousands of these books were 
sold, and even to-day many of them are 
found in family libraries. This ex- 
ample was quickly followed in the 
other large countries, and the profits 
from the venture grew correspondingly. 
Great codperatives were organized at 
the beginning of the century for the 
production of a certain type of good 
literature, and were still flourishing 
up to the time of the present up- 
heaval. The publications were issued 
in a standard size and readable type, 
with inexpensive paper stock and 
cover. In subject-matter and number 
of pages the greatest variety prevailed. 
In addition to their own limited num- 


ber of publications, these codperatives 
handled and distributed those of all 
other publishers (including newspapers 
and magazines), provided the content 
was unobjectionable. Such codpera- 
tive agencies were established in Bel- 
gium, Holland, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Poland, and probably also in other 
countries. 

Travellers in Europe have often 
marvelled at the amount and variety 
of reading matter offered for sale at 
numberless places. The Catholic agen- 
cies and distributors were easily dis- 
tinguished by special group names, 
which were familiar to all interested 
persons. The Catholic publications 
were sold, not only in regular book- 
stores, but also in ‘“‘kiosks’’ and on 
wagons and at street corners, being 
often displayed in connection with 
State monopolies (e.g., in tobacco 
stores), in every conceivable place 
where people gathered or passed 
through. There was not a station on 
the Orient-Express Line from Calais to 
Istanbul, or from Rome to Paris, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Moscow, and Vi- 
enna, where several wagons with pub- 
lications in at least six languages did 
not pass alongside the train on every 
day of the year. The same took place 
at the principal stations on minor ex- 
press lines. Were the publications 
sold? Every observant traveller must 
have noticed that the book vendors 
were kept busy as long as the train 
remained in a station. Let me cite a 
particular case from my own knowl- 
edge. By the methods mentioned 
over 400,000 copies of a translation of 
the New Testament were sold within 
less than two years and without any 
special sales drive or expensive ad- 
vertising. The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
outsold all the contemporary ‘“‘best 
sellers’’! 
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A Catholic Distributing Agency 

The only distributing agency in the 
U. S. A. comparable to the above- 
mentioned European agencies is the 
American News Company. There are, 
however, substantial differences be- 
tween the two types of agency. The 
European Catholic system was or- 
ganized, financed, and operated by the 
publishers themselves on a cdéopera- 
tive basis. It also had as a major ob- 
jective the apostolate of the good press 
by sceking to arouse interest in good 
books sold in the regular bookstores. 

Naturally, a plan like this would 
meet with opposition from the vested 
interests or quasi-trusts; another ob- 
stacle to success might be the compara- 
tively small number of Catholics dis- 
tributed over a vast territory, differ- 
ences of national extraction (although 
this might also prove to be an advan- 
tage), etc. But by concerted effort 
more difficult obstacles than these 
have been overcome. Especially now, 
or soon after the war, an objective like 
the present proposal may supply a 
new and practical incentive to our 
Catholic Action forces, and enlist the 


support of organizations already work- 


ing for a better press. There is cer- 
tainly a sore need for a Catholic general 
distributing agency. Disgusted with 
the literary output they are at present 
receiving, newsdealers, drugstore own- 
ers, and other small distributors of 
literature complain that they must 
take what they get if they want any- 
thing at all. When asked why they 
do not substitute better literature, the 
invariable reply of these dealers is: 
‘“‘Where can we get an attractive as- 
sortment regularly? Our present 
wholesale distributors cannot supply 
ve Supply and Demand 
Of course, the objection may be 





offered: ‘‘There is no demand for 
good literature.’ Naturally; for the 
demand for objectionable literature 
has been created by the very sale of 
such literature. But there are still 
plenty of healthy-minded people left 
to justify an attempt to cultivate a 
better public taste in reading. 

Two further questions deserve con- 
sideration in this connection. The 
first is: ‘‘Can sufficient material be 
obtained for an interesting and varied 
output?” Yes, for the American 
Church has come of age. Education 
of both clergy and laity has reached 
a stage where, as soon as there is a de- 
mand for good literature, writers will 
immediately multiply. In any case, 
an interesting variety could immedi- 
ately be created since no class of 
wholesome literature need be excluded. 
The agency described would be extend- 
ing the market for the good publica- 
tions of all publishers. 

Finally, no fear need be entertained 
that such a system of distribution and 
sale would hurt the regular book trade. 
Otherwise, one of the principal motives 
of the whole endeavor would be de- 
feated. On the contrary, the quantity 
and quality of good literature would in- 
crease to meet the new demands. This 
was the result achieved in Europe. 
Hundreds of the booklets distributed 
were condensations of parts or synop- 
ses of a whole book, made in such a way 
as to create a desire for the complete 
work. At the end of the booklet were 
given the name and price of the com- 
plete book, the name and address of 
the publisher, and a note to the effect 
that the seller of the booklet would be 
glad to procure the complete book’ 
without any increase in the advertised 
price. Older works were published in 
series of four or more; numerous trans- 
lations of popular works appeared 
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and found solid patronage; timely dis- 
cussions of topics of current interest 
were added—in many cases reprints 
of fine articles that had appeared 
in reviews with a limited circula- 
tion. 

Surely there is nothing in this pro- 
gram that could not be duplicated by 
us. Much material could be gathered 
from old-country sources, with some 
modernization and modification when- 
ever needed. The foreign background 
would prove no hindrance to the ap- 
peal, since the vast majority of our 
readers are of foreign extraction and 
the original strain runs through several 
generations. Moreover, a foreign 
flavor has a special charm of its own. 
It may be added that all publications 
except mewspapers and magazines 
would have the name or trade mark of 
the distributing agency on the front 





cover and the name of the publisher 
(of course) on the title page. In 
Europe publishers found it convenient 
to mark their output of the same size 
or class with consecutive numbers 
followed or preceded by their initials 
to facilitate the composition of orders 
or regular subscriptions. 

We trust that the information sup- 
plied in these pages has more than 
a merely speculative interest, and will 
inspire some practical action. The 
capable body of men and women 
forming the Catholic Publishers and 
Press Association can be trusted to 
work out a plan even more practical 
for this country than the one de- 
scribed above. The voice of the people 
is calling for better values in good 
literature, and a far greater sale in the 
interest of religion and the apostolate 
of the good press. 








Answers to Questions 


A Marriage without Hands Joined 


Question: Is a marriage valid if the 
priest forgets to have the parties join 
their hands until he begins the Ego 
conjungo vos? 

SMALL-TOWN Pastor. 

Answer: Yes; for the only essen- 
tial part of the consent giving and re- 
ceiving is the respective interrogation 
of each party by the priest and getting 
the affirmative response. All things 
else in the ceremony pertain to the 
lawfulness of the assistance of the 
priest, not to the valid assistance. 


Disagrees with the Solution of 
Eating after Midnight Mass 


Question: The reply to the question 
in the March issue doesn’t seem to be 
based upon the proper principle; for 
it is not liturgy but fasting that we are 
concerned with. 

SouTH AFRICAN PRIEST. 


Answer: We repeat what we said 
in that March issue: that the Mid- 
night Mass is part and parcel of the 
three Masses permitted on Christmas 
Day: So once the Midnight Mass is 
said, the Feast of Christmas has begun 
as far as that priest goes in the saying 
of his Christmas Masses. No one 
without an Indult is ever allowed to 
say more than one Mass on the same 
day and .eat between the Masses, 
even take liquid food. 

Even in the Indult permitting the 
anticipation of the Midnight Mass on 
the afternoon before on account of the 
danger of bombing, there is provision 
made that those of the faithful who go 
to Communion on that day cannot 
again go on Christmas Day proper. 
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Of course, I concede that the priest 
can take a refection before the mid- 
night of that day; but this is evidently 
on account of the physical impossi- 
bility of fasting four hours before that 
anticipated Midnight Mass and then 
keep on fasting for something like 
twenty-four hours all told. 

The difficulty of fasting for some 
priests from midnight to even noon 
the next day (twelve hours only, re- 
member) is fully taken care of by that 
Indult which local Ordinaries have of 
permitting priests, where the circum- 
stances warrant, to take liquid food 
after the First Mass. But here we have 
the Holy See providing for a relative 


impossibility. Write again, South 
Africa. 
What Preparatory Seminaries 


Will Take Declared or Undeclared 
Vocations? 


Question: A secular priest writes 
us to ask that we publish a list of prepar- 
atory seminaries (even Religious such 
as the Salvatorians and some others) 
open to students from the eighth 
grade and upwards for the diocesan 
priesthood and also publish the rates 
charged by those seminaries. He 
thinks it might be like the list of 
boarding schools published in maga- 
zines such as The Cosmopolitan and 
Good Housekeeping. This might be a 
way of helping boys with much fitness 
but with little finance. 

SACERDOS DIOCESANUS. 


Answer: We ask interested institu- 
tions to write in their names and rates 
for publication in this department to 
begin with, and perhaps later in an 
advertised list. Our priest is explor- 
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ing, or rather developing, an unworked 
field for the most part. 

His unselfish vocation interest sug- 
gests an instance of the contrary of the 
past summer. A Religious priest was 
taking the place of an assistant for 
several weeks. The pastor of the 
parish had been cultivating two boys 
for some years as prospective semin- 
arians in the diocesan preparatory 
seminary. They were ready to enter 
last September. But along comes this 
vocational ‘‘trapper’’ and bagged the 
two boys for his apostolic school. This 
looks like sacred hunting without a 
license. 


Visitation of the Cemetery on 
November 2 


Question: What procedure should be 
followed for the visiting of the ceme- 
tery after the principal Mass on No- 
vember 2? 

QU4ERENS. 


Answer: In the “Burial Ritual’ 
edited by Bishop Eustace and pub- 
lished by Benziger Brothers we find 
the solution of this problem. It is en- 
titled, “‘Procession to the Cemetery on 
All Souls’ Day.”” We quote the follow- 
ing with the permission of the pub- 
lishers: 


“Immediately after Vespers for 
the Feast of All Souls, or before or 
after the Mass on All Souls’ Day, 
the procession leaves for the ceme- 
tery. As it starts, the Psalm Mise- 
rere is either sung by the priest and 
chorus or recited by them in a low 
voice, the while the accompanying 
faithful recite aloud the Rosary of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary with medi- 
tation on the Sorrowful Mysteries. 
When the procession arrives at the 
cemetery, the priest, acolytes, and 
people arrange themselves before the 
Cross of the cemetery where a ser- 
mon may be delivered. At the con- 
clusion of the sermon (or if it is en- 


tirely omitted), the Absolutio De- 
functorum is given as in De Exse- 
quits presente corpore Defuncti. The 
priest, facing the Cross which is 
carried by either the subdeacon or 
an acolyte, says the Oratio Non in- 
tres, followed by the Libera me and 
the Kyrie. Then the priest, either 
standing in front of the Cross or 
moving to different parts of the 
cemetery sprinkling and incensing 
the graves, intones the Pater Noster. 
This done, he says Et ne nos, etc., 
with the usual verses and the Oratio 
Deus, cujus miseratione, etc. 

“He then intones the Antiphon 
Ego sum which, after the Benedictus 
has been sung, he repeats. He now 
says Kyrie eleison, the Pater Noster 
(meanwhile sprinkling the graves), 
the Oratio Absolve, quesumus Dom- 
ine, animas, and Requiem eternam. 
Finally, in his discretion, prayers 
in the vernacular may be said.” 


Bishop Eustace terms this ceremony 
a worthy and edifying custom that has 
existed in many parts of the world. 
Hence, the making of the procession is 
not obligatory. 


May a Religious Appeal from a 
Penance? 


Question: Could you kindly answer 
the following question? Is a Religious 
subject obliged to perform a small 
penance (e.g., to recite five Our 
Fathers) as a form of penance for some- 
thing wrong according to the Superior, 
when it is imposed by the Superior in 
a case in which the subject claims to 
be sure that he did the right thing? 
May the subject have recourse in sus- 
pensivo in this case? 

SIMPLEX ET RECTUS CORAM DEO. 


Answer: In general, it may be 
answered that in doubt whether the 
Superior lawfully imposes a penance 
or not, the subject should without 
hesitation perform the act imposed, 
especially if it be a light matter which 
composes the penance. It is a univer- 
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sal maxim in the Religious life that the 
presumption stands in favor of the 
rectitude of the Superior, and also 
argues for the obligation of the subject 
to fulfill the penance imposed. 

The rules of all Religious Institutes 
provide that, where there is a just 
cause for referring a matter to a higher 
Superior, one may do so, and with the 
obligation of abiding by his decision. 
It is not lawful for Religious, at least 
in ordinary cases, so to appeal from 
the decision of the immediate Superior 
to a higher Superior, that in the mean- 
time they are free from the obligation 
of fulfilling the precept imposed. 

In such a small matter as the one 
proposed in the question, the inferior 
should always fulfill the penance, and 
then refer the matter for which the 
penance was imposed to the higher 
authority at an opportune time. 

Finally, if the subject is sure that 
the Superior is wrong in imposing the 
penance due to a complete misunder- 
standing of the facts, and if there be 
the added assurance of an impartial 
judgment given by a confessor or di- 
rector in favor of the subject, he could 
defer the performance of a purely in- 
ternal penance until the matter be 
decided by the higher Superior to whom 
he has recourse. 


A Binated Mass without Stipend 


Question: In the matter of Mass 
stipends, may I give a stipend Mass 
for the bination Mass to my assistant, 
sending the offering to the Bishop 
without remunerating the assistant? 
I sometimes did so, but never asked 
if it would be all right with him. 

PAROCHUS PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: The Holy See has on occas- 
ion granted an Indult to dispense under 
certain conditions those having the 
care of souls from the obligation of the 





Mass pro populo, so that a stipend 
might be received to be applied to the 
support of the seminary. Also an In- 
dult has been granted to a bishop to 
permit priests to binate, and thus to 
receive an additional stipend which 
was to be applied to the seminary. If, 
therefore, the questioner resides in a 
diocese to which the Holy See has 
granted this Indult in regard to either 
case, the pastor may give such bina- 
tion stipend Masses to his assistant 
to be said, according to the conditions 
fixed by the bishop. The pastor, 
however, should always inform the 
assistant of the reason on account of 
which the second Mass of obligation 
is imposed. For a further discussion 
of this matter, consult Bouscaren 
“Canon Law Digest,’ I, p. 393. 


What Means ‘‘Taxative’’; What 
Means ‘‘Demonstrative’’ ? 


Question: What is the exact techni- 
cal meaning of the terms ‘‘taxative’’ 
and ‘‘demonstrative’’ as used in the 
September number of the HomILetic 
AND PASTORIAL REVIEW, on page 934. 
I shall appreciate your answer very 
much. 

CAPPELLANUS. 


Answer: The two terms as employed 
in the article referred to have these 
respective meanings—by way of enum- 
eration, by way of example. 


Has the Pastor a Mass Monopoly? 


Question: This is an academic ques- 
tion as far as I myself and the other 
members of our priestly crowd (all as- 
sistants) are concerned. We have 
argued it pro and con but without 
reaching an agreement. We appeal 
to your arbitrament. 

In one of our parishes the pastor in- 
sists that he has a right to sing all the 
Masses given by parishioners; and 
also a right to have all Low Masses 
turned in to him to be announced and 
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distributed for the saying as he sees 
fit. Some of us feel that this is not 
among the parochial rights listed under 
Canon 464; and that this pastor for- 
gets that the Church in all orders is 
one of law, not of individual: caprice. 

AMATOR JUSTITL@ DECENTIAQUE. 


Answer: The assistant in a parish 
is surely within his rights in accepting 
stipends from within or from without 
the parish for Masses read or for 
Masses sung; but he is not free to in- 
terfere with Funeral Masses and Nup- 
tial Masses also arranged for by the 
pastor as head of the parish. The as- 
sistant can be made to take these 
latter Masses in preference to his own 
Masses for the given day. In return, 
of course, the stipend proper of those 
Masses goes to him. 

And it would seem that, if Masses 
are numerous enough in the parish to 
preclude saying any other Masses but 
those arranged for by the parishioners 
with the pastor, then the assistant is 
to say those Masses rather than others 
that night come to him directly (sav- 
ing very exceptional instances); for 
that seems to be implied in the notion 
- of assistantship. But if there are not 
enough of those Masses, the assistant 
is free to discharge any stipends that 
come to him either of read Masses or of 
Sung Masses (supposing his physical 
capacity for the latter, since the sing- 
ing is a sine qua non of the stipend). 
If part of the organist’s salary comes 
from the High Masses, and this allow- 
ance is taken out of the stipend be- 
cause pertaining to the individuals 
rather than the parish, then our as- 
sistant would pay that part out of the 
stipend received and so also would the 
pastor. 

The strangest thing about the sub- 
ject-matter of this query is the appar- 
ent dearth of Masses in these war 


times when Mass givers go a-begging 
for someone to say their intentions. 
A small parish can account for it; but 
there are parishes large enough to keep 
the clergy of the church in Masses in 
normal times that don’t so keep them. 
What’s the reason? A lack of appre- 
ciation of the Holy Sacrifice traceable 
to a want of knowledge on the part of 
the parishioners; and this in turn to 
little or no preaching about the very 
culminating point of the whole sacra- 
mental order—the one way the crea- 
ture has of begging, making satisfac- 
tion, thanking, and adoring God ade- 
quately, infinitely. Whence else comes 
the ill appreciation of ‘““God With Us’”’ 
as Sacrifice but from the fact that the 
faithful seldom hear a dogmatic in- 
struction on the Mass, to say nothing 
of a series of such instructions? 


Fourth Priest Not ‘‘Going My 
Way” 5 


Question: I wonder if the octogen- 
arian in the October issue who had 
time for the movies is the same priest 
as the one I felt sorry for when I heard 
of his saying that he was not ready to 
die: he needed time to prepare. 

I wish I had someone to define 
who’s going my way. I wish I could 
assure you of my abundant “‘sense of 
humor,’ of my craving to ‘write 
books.”’ I wish I were a saint, and I’d 
condemn the movies outright, even 
without seeing them, as I have not 
seen Going My Way. It wasn’t going 
my way. 

You seem to make some point in 
the same issue of knowing only three 
priests who “‘hold the minority opin- 
ion.’”’ How many do you need? How 
many discovered America? How many 
refused the oath which John Fisher 
refused? 

Remember I am not a saint. Don’t 
reveal my identity. Besides, I am too 
busy being knocked down by objec- 
tions from the movie-minded and news- 
paper readers. I do not object to these 
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objections. They are a help. It is 
good to be knocked down. It gets you 
nearer the foundation of the “‘thing,”’ 
which is the Church. And the same 
process keeps your head out of the air, 
which is empty. 

PRESBYTER NOLENS-VOLENS. 


Answer: There is no response to an 
exception based upon taste purely; 
but relative or absolute universality 
does bear unimpeachable testimony to 
the presence of a genuine touch of art 
no less than of nature. 

Towns predominantly non-Catholic 
in population had runs on this picture, 
and the popularity was good prepara- 


tory publicity for the Church in those 
centers of scant population; and much 
more was that popularity in centers of 
great population an easy introduction 
to conversion efforts. St. Paul himself, 
if a redivivus, would rejoice—he of the 
evil report or the good report—to see 
millions getting acquainted with the 
Church in a mirthful way without 
disedification. Padre Nolens-Volens, 
you're forgetting that the Church, like 
the Apostle, is all things to all men; so, 
mirthful introductions are far from 
being forbidden. 


JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 








Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Hundaps and Feasts 


By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Feast of the Circumcision 


New Year’s Resolutions 


“The grace of God our Saviour has appeared’’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Making New Year’s resolutions is a 
very Christian practice. 

(2) Since time, with its bearing on eternity, 
ts incalculably precious to a Chris- 
tian, he cannot be indifferent to its 
passing. 

(3) The Christian scorns that fatalism 
which would make us despair of self- 
improvement. 

(4) Only by periodical renewals of spirit 
and resolution can we prevent de- 
terioration of character. 

(5) Our resolutions should be few. To cor- 
rect but one fault a year would be to 
advance surely towards perfection. 

(6) Defects of piety should have priority in 
our resolution of amendment. The 
importance of the supernatural ap- 
proach to self-betterment. 

(7) Defects in our treatment of others have 
next claim on our attention. Charity 
ts the fulfilling of the law. 

(8) Of ourselves weak, we can do all things 

in Christ. 


It is very Christian to make New 
Year’s resolutions. Knowing that time 
has momentous consequences for eter- 
nity, a devout Christian cannot be 
unmoved by the passage of time. The 
year just gone has left its mark on your 
eternal future. Its every thought, 
word and deed will have to be ac- 
counted for before the throne of God. 
The year ahead is a tremendous un- 
known. It may be the year of your 


death. Certainly it will bring you 
closer to death—to judgment, to heaven 
or hell. It would ill become a Chris- 
tian not to be struck serious by time’s 
swift passage, or not to hope to make 
a better use of what time remains to 
him. 

Making New Year’s resolutions runs 
counter to that un-Christian fatalism 
which would enervate human life. 
Many of our public journals now carry 
columns by astrologers to keep the 
subscriber’s horoscope up-to-date. The 
widespread patronage of the fortune- 
teller, as also other superstitious prac- 
tices, suggest a fatalistic outlook on 
life. The psychology now in vogue 
fosters fatalism by its materialistic 
interpretation of human _ behavior. 
If “it is not in our stars that we are 
underlings,” then it is in our com- 
plexes and fixations. The Christian 
outlook does not underrate the im- 
portance of psychological factors in 
human conduct, such as habit, educa- 
tion, and so on; but despite every ad- 
verse factor or liability, the Christian 
outlook holds for the capacity of every 
man to be reformed by the grace of 
God and his own good will. However 
ravaged a man’s character and person- 
ality may be, he is a potential hero 
and saint right up to the moment of his 
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death. “I can do all things in Him 
who strengthens me’’—even salvage a 
misspent life. 
Human Capacity for Reform 

It is this Christian confidence in the 
immense capacity of the human person 
for rehabilitation and reform which in- 
spires the making of New Year’s resolu- 
tions, and which shou'd nerve us to 
make them, however often in the past 
we have made them only to break them. 

On New Year’s Day our Christian 
idealism should have full play. Our 
resolutions should accord with the 
highest Christian standards of conduct. 
We should not shy from aiming at the 
loftiest goals of self-improvement. It 
is only by aiming high that we may 
hope to mount at all. It is only by 
thrusting ourselves forward that we 
can keep from going back. At the 
very least, earnest New Year’s resolu- 
tions should check any active deterior- 
ation of our character. As the ‘“Imi- 
tation of Christ” puts it: ‘‘As our 
purpose is, so will our progress be; 
and there is need of much diligence 
for him that wisheth to advance much. 
And if he who strongly purposeth doth 
yet oftentimes fail, what will he do that 
seldom or but weakly resolveth?”’ 

Don’t make a lot of resolutions. 
You have only so much moral energy 
to expend. If you concentrate it on 
the fulfillment of one or two serious 
resolutions, you are likely to succeed. 
To scatter your meager determination 
over a grandiose program will make 
your New Year’s reform die aborning. 
A bundle of sticks is difficult, if not 
impossible, to break across your knee. 
Stick by stick, however, you can al- 
most break it with your hands. If 
each year we would correct even one 
defect in our conduct—as a wise old 
counsellor has said—we would prob- 
ably become saints. 
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First things first. It is defects in 
your religious life which you should 
attack first. Any self-improvement 
you undertake should be undertaken 
supernaturally. You have so often 
experienced your own infirmity of 
purpose that you can scarcely have 
much confidence in your own unaided 
will-power. But the task of self-im- 
provement must be undertaken con- 
fidently, if it is to succeed at all. Your 
failure to keep New Year’s resolutions 
in the past has been due in large meas- 
ure to the lurking diffidence with 
which you made them. It is only 
when we look to God’s mighty assist- 
ance that we can have the confidence 
needed. Besides, the over-all objective 
of our lives should be to serve God and 
save our souls. This is a thoroughly 
supernatural objective. Flesh and 
blood have not taught us to shrink 
from everlasting perdition, but the 
grace of God our Saviour which has 
appeared. As it is from that grace 
that we have learned what is the sov- 
ereign purpose of human life, so it is to 
that grace that we must look for the 
strength to achieve that purpose. 


Fidelity to Prayer 


You could not make a better, nor a 
more all-pervading, New Year’s resolu- 
tion than to resolve to be faithful and 
earnest about your morning and night 
prayers. It seems a small matter, 
perhaps, but its importance is in- 
calculable. Merely saying our daily 
prayers goes far to supernaturalize our 
lives. It is a daily acknowledgment of 
God and what He means to us. Most 
sinfulness, of the serious variety at 
least, proceeds from forgetfulness of 
God. We sin because we are not God- 
fearing; and we are not God-fearing 
because we are not God-remembering. 
To think of God is to be in awe of Him. 
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If your life is marred by grievous sin, 
start saying your morning and night 
prayers intently, and you will soon see 
the quantity of your sin diminish. 
What’s more, you will begin to ex- 
perience a strength of purpose and de- 
termination of will which you had come 
to think was beyond you. ‘‘Alcoholics 
Anonymous” are having amazing 
success in overcoming the pathological 
addiction to drink. Their first step in 
the reform of an alcoholic is to have 
him acknowledge a Supreme Being 
and to look to that Supreme Being for 
assistance. Failing this, they will not 
undertake his cure. Here is glowing 
proof of the effectiveness of the super- 
natural approach to self-improvement. 


Eliminating Offenses against Charity 


Next in importance to defects in 
your religious life comes the priority 
which you should accord to defects in 
your conduct towards others. Any 
resolution you make on this score is, 
again, all-pervading. Over and over 
again we are told in the Scriptures that 
charity is the fulfillment of the law; 
and that, if a man have not due regard 
for others, he is a liar if he pretends to 
have due regard for God. If you are 
seriously lacking in kindness or con- 
sideration for others, by all means 
bring your New Year’s resolutions to 
bear on that defect. Thousands of 
people bought Dale Carnegie’s ‘““How 
to Win Friends and Influence People” 
merely to be told that selfishness is 
poor policy. Selfishness is all of that 
and more. It is the great corrosive of 
character. Every sin is dyed with 


selfishness. Indeed, selfishness and 
sinfulness are synonymous. More- 
over, selfishness is at the root of all 
unhappiness. To-day we are wishing 
one another “Happy New Year.” If 
we only knew it, we are wishing one 
another an unselfish New Year. Let 
us implement our neighbors’ seasonal 
wishes with the appropriate resolu- 
tions. Let us resolve not to be cruel 
or inconsiderate. Let us resolve to be 
kind and generous. Let us resolve to 
think less of self and more of others. If 
nothing else, we shall thus head off 
most of those anxiety neuroses which 
play such havoc in human life. 


Resting Our Confidence in Christ 


The grace of God our Saviour has 
appeared. The night of our diffidence 
is ending, and the dawn of hope is 
here. What is impossible to man is 
possible and easy to God. He who 
raised the dead to life can raise us from 
the death of an evil habit to the life of 
holiness. He who changed water into 
wine can change our flaccid infirmity 
of purpose into vibrant resolution. 
Christ has come to redeem us, but our 
redemption must begin here and now. 
If we are to be redeemed, we must here 
and now be improved. This is the zeal 
of Christ. This is the will of God. 
Make your New Year’s resolutions, 
therefore. Make them with vaulting 
confidence of keeping them. Of our- 
selves we are feeble and inconstant. 
In Christ, and through Christ, we 
can enjoy heroic purpose and divine 


strength. 
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First Sunday after Epiphany 
The Holy Family 


“And Jesus advanced in wisdom, and age, and grace, with God and men’’. 
(Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The humanity of Jesus is portrayed in 
the Feast of the Holy Family. 

(2) The object of our admiration and our 
imitation. 

(3) Current dangers to the Christian home. 

(4) The defense of the home a Christian 
responsibility. 

(5) The Holy Family presents a pattern for 
the truly happy home. 

(6) The duties and responsibilities of the 
members of the family. 

(7) The reward promised. 


With the Liturgy of the Mass to- 
day, the Church brings forth one of the 
most beautiful pictures in her vast 
treasury, the picture of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth. It is a picture 
that has been dear to the hearts of all 
Christians ever since the dawn of the 
faith upon this world of ours. Some- 
how, in its sweet simplicity, it serves 
to bring the true humanity of Jesus 
closer to the grasp of our understand- 
ing. The setting of family life is one 
so familiar to us all; 1t is one we know 
so well through our own personal ex- 
perience. To behold Jesus in that 
same setting forges a new link between 
Him and ourselves, the link of ob- 
viously shared humanity. His divin- 
ity is not obscured or lessened, but 
His brotherhood with us is strength- 
ened in our sight by His participation 
in that family life which is the common 
experience of human existence. Per- 
haps nowhere else does He appear so 
truly one of us as here at Nazareth, 
hidden from the great world, sheltered 
within the sanctity of His own home. 
The shadow of the Cross has not yet 
fallen upon Him to set Him apart. 


He lives as each of us has lived, the 
well-loved child, watched over by a 
devoted mother, cared for by a provi- 
dent father, surrounded by all the joys 
of a happy home, of a blessed family 
life. 

The Purpose of To-Day’s Feast 


However, the purpose of the Church 
in proclaiming this recently established 
feast was not merely to call our at- 
tention to a lovely picture, beautiful 
though it may be. The Church has 
developed the Liturgy of the Mass of 
to-day to present to us the Holy 
Family not only as the object of our 
admiration but, more important still, 
for our imitation. This family is held 
before us as our example, the prototype 
of all Christian families throughout 
the centuries. The aim of the feast 
is not alone to bring Jesus closer to us 
but, more pointedly, to bring us closer 
to Jesus in the actual conduct of our 
own family lives. By the model now 
set before us we are shown what every 
Christian family can be, what every 
Christian home should be, if it is to be 
worthy of its name. 

No one living in the world to-day 
can deny that there is need of such a 
reminder and of such an example. The 
trend of the times is at enmity with the 
establishment of a truly Christian 
home life. The disrupting forces loosed 
by the plague of war have too ably 
played their destructive part even 
within the home. Families have been 
dispersed and separated; homes have 
been uprooted. The demand for fight- 
ing men has taken sons and brothers, 
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fathers and husbands, from their place 
within the family circle. -The need for 
increased production of matériel, com- 
bined with the shortage of manpower, 
has drawn even the mothers of families 
forth from the home and into the 
factory. The high wages open to youth 
has fostered personal independence 
before its proper time. Order and 
discipline within the home have been 
severely undermined, and we reap the 
harvest in the juvenile delinquency so 
prevalent in our great cities to-day. 
On every side we find new, strong 
dangers confronting the home, threat- 
ening to obliterate the ideal established 
by God. Surely there is need to-day 
of furnishing that ideal, of setting it 
forth once again before the eyes of men. 


Defending Our Ideals at Home 


It would be such a sad conclusion 
to our mighty efforts, such a bitter 
victory in our battle, if in winning the 
war-we were to lose that for which we 
war. Surely we are not all mouthing 
empty phrases when we voice the 
reasons why we are engaged in this 
titanic struggle. We have set our- 
selves to defend our Christian way of 
life against those who would destroy 
it. Our Christian principles have been 
attacked, and we have girded our- 
selves to protect them. We will not 
see them vanquished. Our sons and 
brothers have hearkened to the call 
and have gone forth to battle, to give 
of their strength, of their blood. What 
has prompied them to this heroism? 
Not glib and fluent phrases, void of 
all sincerity. They have gone into 
battle convinced that all they hold 
dear was in danger. They are fight- 
ing, they are dying, to protect their 
loved ones and their homes. What a 
travesty, what a tragedy, if our very 
effort to defend those homes were to 


result in their destruction! The pri- 
mary responsibility falling upon us who 
remain behind is to ensure the stability 
and the permanence of those homes for 
the sake of those who left to protect 
them. 


The Church as Defender of the Home 


The Catholic Church has never made 
the mistake of forgetting the necessity 
for the home-defense of the home. 
Nothing must be allowed to happen 
to the home if the world is ever to be 
saved, for the home is the basis of our 
world, of our civilization. It is be- 
cause she realizes that the dangers in 
our midst are as great and as destruc- 
tive to the permanence of the home as 
the perils abroad, that the Church once 
again brings the Feast of the Holy 
Family before our eyes. She calls our 
wandering attention to focus upon the 
model presented us by Nazareth, the 
perfect pattern of the perfect home. 
It is upon this pattern we must base 
our own family lives if our homes are 
to be what they should be. Such homes 
as that, if they be multiplied, will be 
the true salvation of the world. For 
they are the nursery of sanctity, 
where the new and tender plants may 
absorb and grow strong on the sun- 
shine of surrounding virtue, to remain 
healthy, vigorous and fruitful in the 
world. Homes such as this are the 
production plant whence issue forth 
good citizens of the world as well as for 
heaven. 

Many times before in her existence 
the Church has had to rise to the 
defense of the home. She looks upon 
its maintenance as one of the great 
responsibilities placed upon her by 
her Divine Founder. Now, once 
again, with the institution and cele- 
bration of this Feast, she comes for- 
ward to stress anew the beauty, the 
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value, the importance of the home—of 
the truly Christian, Catholic home. 
She portrays it as it should be: as a 
harbor and a refuge from the misery 
and dissension abroad in the world; 
a place of happiness where united 
hearts may dwell together in peace and 
amity; a household wherein the ac- 
knowledged head is God Himself, and 
the individual members of the family 
are welded together by the bonds of 
loving service to Him, of tender af- 
fection for one another; a family united 
in mutual support, to comfort in 
affliction, to strengthen in endeavor; 
a home wherein the serene sway of 
peace affords to all the members the 
inner happiness that cannot be de- 
stroyed by the outer world; a family 
built after the pattern of Nazareth, 
and sharing in all the joys portrayed 
for us there. 


The Lesson of To-Day’s Liturgy 


The Liturgy of the Mass to-day pre- 
sents to us the basic requirement for 
the construction of such a home and 
family. It is obedience to law. Each 
member of every family has his par- 
ticular responsibilities placed upon 
him by God, and the success of the 
home depends upon the fulfillment of 
those obligations by all. How béauti- 
fully we have that illustrated for us in 
the Holy Family! The Offertory gives 
us the keynote: ‘“The parents of Jesus 
carried Him to the temple to present 
Him to the Lord.’”’ What could ex- 
press more clearly their concept of the 
charge committed to their care? They 
recognized, as all Christian parents 
should, that the child given them was 
a sacred trust granted them by God. 
Every child is God’s child, placed by 
Him under the care and protection of 
its earthly parents. The safety and 


development of that new soul is their 


divine commission, their responsibility. 
Their recognition of that responsibility 
before God assures the formation by 
such parents of a really Christian home, 
the proper environment wherein the 
child may ‘‘grow and advance in wis- 
dom, and age, and grace, with God and 
men” (Gospel). 


The Example of Christ 


Nor does Jesus Himself fail to set 
the example for the children of all 
ages. God though He was, the 
Creator of all, still would He humble 
Himself in obedience to Mary and to 
Joseph. His Heavenly Father had 
placed them over Him as His parents. 
As holding the position of authority, 
He respected them. “And He went 
down with them, and came to Naza- 
reth, and was subject to them” (Com- 
munion). His duty was to love and 
honor them, to respect and obey their 
commands; willingly and gladly He 
fulfilled it. With unselfish love He 
lived a life of filial deference and obe- 
dience, seeing in the commands and 
directions of His parents the expression 
of the divine will which had placed 
them over Him. In so doing, He made 
Himself the model of action for every 
child in every family. The duty He 
paid so freely devolves in turn upon 
each child admitted by God into the 
joys of membership in a Christian 
home. It is the child’s contribution to 
the peace and harmony, the stability, 
of the family——a small price to pay in 
return for all the joys and happiness 
received by that child from the loving, 
self-sacrificing labors of his Christian 
parents. 

What a blessing such a home al- 
ways is, a truly Christian home, ruled 
by charity, united in love (Epistle)! 
What a source of happiness, here and 
hereafter! Such a home is the proving 
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ground, the preparation, for our eternal 
home in heaven. The Prayer of the 
Mass to-day expresses that truth in 
the words: “‘O Lord Jesus Christ, who 
didst consecrate family life with sub- 
lime virtues, in Thy obedience to Mary 
and Joseph; by their help, grant that 
we may be instructed in this example 
of Thy Holy Family and thus obtain a 
share in their eternal happiness’’ (Col- 


lect). And the Postcommunion con- 
tains the promise of the reward for 
those who “follow in the footsteps of 
the Holy Family”: “... after being 
welcomed at the hour of our death by 
the glorious Virgin Mary with St. 
Joseph, may we be found worthy to be 
received by Thee into our eternal 
home!”’ 


Second Sunday after Epiphany 
Catholic Attitude towards Marriage 


“Jesus too was invited to the marriage’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) ‘The Song of Bernadette’’ illustrates 
the Catholic attitude towards sex and 
marriage. 

(2) The Church associates sex with mar- 
riage, which is its proper and God- 
given context, and keeps it under sober 
restraint. 

(3) The modern world lifts sex almost en- 
tirely out of its context. Even the 
stability of marriage must yield be- 
fore the demand for sexual pleasure. 
Sex becomes a frenzy instead of a 
function. 

(4) Christ strove to end the usurpations of 
sex, outlawing divorce, and elevating 
marriage to a Sacrament. 

(5) Christ also sought to check concupis- 
cence by enjoining austerity of life 
and holding forth as our objective the 
purely spiritual love and happiness 
of heaven. 

(6) In the chaste light of Cana, let us ex- 
amine our lives and seek to rid them 
of carnal attachment. 


Those of you who read “The Song 
of Bernadette,’’ or saw the movie of 
it, may recall the surprise with which 
you came upon Bernadette’s answer 
when the parish priest asked her what 
she intended doing with herself. She 
had been favored with nearly a score of 
apparitions of the Immaculate Queen 


of Heaven. In consequence, her per- 
sonality had been rarely sanctified and 
spiritualized. Every vestige of carnal 
interest must have been purged from 
her soul as she contemplated the ra- 
diant holiness of Mary Immaculate. 
An angelic purity of heart was hers. 
Yet, when she is asked what she in- 
tends doing for the future, she replies 
that she expects to marry and have 
children. Here is an engaging illustra- 
tion of the Catholic attitude towards 
sex. It nicely avoids the two extremes 
to which the world, untutored by the 
grace of God, forever tends: either to 
reprobate sex as shameful and degrad- 
ing in itself, or to attach exorbitant 
importance to it and to the pleasure 
which it yields. 


The Church on Sex 


The Church associates sex with 
marriage. That is its proper and God- 
given context. In that context it is 
dignified and ennobled. In rightful 
marriage sex is redeemed from selfish- 
ness and self-indulgence. Marriage 
brings grave responsibilities and oc- 
casions many a sacrifice. It is a per- 
manent bond unto the death of one of 
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the parties. In such a sober context, 
sex is duly moderated and subordi- 
nated, and the sexual appetite is kept 
from degenerating into lust. Mar- 
riage transfigures the physical rela- 
tionship of sex, giving it a spiritual 
meaning and enabling it to contribute 
to spiritual ends. When woman was 
given to man, as we read in Genesis, 
she was given to him as his wife. At 
once Eve is referred to as Adam’s wife. 
Theirs is an unabashed and intimate 
association; but it is the intimate as- 
sociation of man and wife; thus show- 
ing at the very origin of sex that mar- 
riage is its proper and God-given con- 
text. This association of theirs con- 
tinued joyous and unabashed until 
they sinned. It was only after man 
decided to reject the designs and pur- 
poses of God in his behalf and become 
a law unto himself, that he became 
ashamed and afraid of sex. 

The modern world attaches to sex a 
morbid and pernicious importance. 
Rejecting God’s pattern, it lifts sex 
almost entirely out of its proper con- 
text. The stability of marriage is 
sacrificed that sex might be served. 
The sanctity of the home is polluted 
and family life uprooted that sex 
might be served. And with the im- 
portance of sex thus exaggerated, and 
the sanctity of the marriage bond dis- 
esteemed, the sex appetite is left to 
run riot. Incontinence becomes rife, 
even in those of tender years. Ours is 
a sex-ridden generation. All the ef- 
forts of modern psychology to ven- 
tilate the dark recesses of the sex ap- 
petite in human personality have 
served but to aggravate the problem. 
They have fastened on the modern 
mind a deadly preoccupation with sex. 
Rejecting God’s pattern and spurning 
supernatural assistance, the modern 
world has failed abysmally to keep 


man’s sex-life balanced and sane. Sex 
has become a frenzy insteady of a 
normal function. 


Christ Fought the Domination of Sex 


When the Son of God came to earth, 
He strove to end the usurpations of 
sex in human life. By forever out- 
lawing divorce, He again made mar- 
riage the stable and permanent thing 
which God had originally designed it © 
to be. He did more. He elevated 
marriage to the dignity of a Sacra- 
ment, thus supernaturalizing the only 
proper assertion of sex. In the Gospel 
to-day we see Him present as a guest 
at a wedding feast, and even glorifying 
the occasion by the first of His great 
public miracles. Because of this the 
married estate would forevermore en- 
joy the highest honor in the esteem of 
Christian peoples. Because of the 
sacred character which marriage thus 
acquires, the satisfaction of sex takes a 
secondary place in married life. The 
marriage bond becomes a holy thing, 
and is placed securely above the vag- _ 
aries and vicissitudes of concupiscence. 
Marriage becomes an instrument of 
sanctification. Man is at last redeemed 
from the shame of sex—that shame 
which so discomfited his first parents 
straightway after their fall from grace 
—and he can now glory in the dignity 
and holiness of the married estate. 

In other ways, too, Christ sought to 
redeem sex from the degradations of 
concupiscence. By reminding us that 
in heaven there is neither marriage nor 
giving in marriage, He directed our 
gaze to an ideal of love which is in per- 
fect accord with our rational nature—a 
love freed of every carnal implica- 
tion, in which the lofty spirit of man 
need feel no indignity or shame. Thus 
would He woo us from the fleshpots of 
Egypt, from the ignoble pleasures of 
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sense to a happiness befitting angels. 
Thus would He lead us to become an- 
gels in the flesh. Moreover, by en- 
joining upon us austerity of life, the 
doing of penance, the carrying of the 
Cross, He sought to still the insolence 
of the flesh and weaken its aggression 
against the spirit. He sought to end 
the servitude of the spirit, and to make 
its wellbeing the sovereign concern of 
human life. Here, in Christ’s teaching 
alone, is the answer to the riddle of 
sex, that answer which the modern 
world is so desperately but wrong- 
headedly seeking to find. 


The Marriage Ideal in To-Day’s Gospel 


Reflect to-day on this tender Gos- 
pel scene. Let its joy and goodness 
sink into your souls. Reflect on the 
uprightness and purity of heart of 
that bride and groom, whose wedding 
feast the Son of God could deign to 
grace. Imagine the modesty and in- 
nocence of their love for each other 
which could meet unabashed the all- 
holy gaze of the Son of God. Examine 
your own lives and hearts in the chaste 
light of this scene. Is there anything 
there which cannot meet the gaze of 
Christ? Any abuse or perversion of 


your marital relationship? Any mere 
self-indulgence? Any sacrifice of the 
welfare of your immortal souls for the 
transient satisfactions of the flesh? 
Are you failing to embrace as your ideal 
that love whose source is the spirit 
alone, that love which is our destiny 
in heaven, that love befitting angels? 
But if the joy and purity of Cana are 
not yet yours, if your souls still lan- 
guish under the sodden incubus of sex, 
do not despond. The Lord will send 
His word and heal you; and deliver 
you out of your distress. Great things 
hath the Lord ever done for the souls 
of them that fear Him. He will 
sanctify the gifts we offer, and cleanse 
us from the stains of our sins. He will 
increase within us the exercise of His 
power, if only we turn to Him with 
humble trust; and nourishing us by 
His Divine Sacraments, He will pre- 
pare us to obtain out of His bounty 
that which He has promised us. Be- 
hold the transforming might with 
which He changes water into wine. 
How much more eager is He, by His 
grace, to transform our carnal natures, 
sweetly leading us on to a purity and 
holiness of life which will befit us to 
dwell with angels! 


Third Sunday after Epiphany 
The Mystery of the Mercy of God 


“And Jesus, stretching forth His hand, touched him, saying: 


‘I will; be thou 


made clean’ ’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The Christian religion is a religion of 
mysteries. 

(2) The greatest of the mysteries is God’s 
mercy to the sinner. 

(3) Severity is but one side of God’s paren- 
tal love for man. 

(4) Mercy is the aspect He prefers to dis- 


play. 


(5) The divine work of reclamation still 
goes on. 

(6) The mystery of mysteries lies in. the 
confessional. 


The Christian religion is essentially 
a religion of mysteries. It is founded 
upon and built of those glorious divine 
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truths revealed to us by the Messiah, 
Jesus Christ. They are the distin- 
guishing features of Christianity, mark- 
ing it as different and distinct from all 
other religions, establishing it as truly 
God-made and not man-made. We 
call them mysteries because they are 
truths so tremendous as to be beyond 
the grasp of man’s complete under- 
standing. They transcend even hu- 
man imagination, for, unless they had 
been revealed to us, we could not even 
so much as guess at their existence. 
We recognize them as true, we accept 
them as facts, solely upon the authority 
of God, who can neither deceive nor be 
deceived. His Son, Jesus Christ, has 
given them to us as true, and upon His 
infallible word we accept them as such. 

It is of such glorious and tran- 
scendent truths that our Christian re- 
ligion is composed. Mysteries such 
as the Trinity, whereby we know that, 
although there is but one God, there 
are in that God three Divine Persons, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit—three 
Persons, separate and distinct, equal 
and eternal. Mysteries such as the 
Incarnation, whereby we learn that 
the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, at a definite point in history, 
came upon the earth and took unto 
Himself a human nature, to be one 
with men that He might lead them 
along the true way to their salvation. 
Mysteries such as the Virgin Birth, by 
which we believe that this God-Man, 
Jesus Christ, was born of a Virgin who 
retained the glory of her virginity un- 
tarnished even though she added to it 
the dignity of maternity. Mysteries 
such as the Eucharist, by which we 


know that this same God-Man, the 


Saviour of the human race, resides 
upon our Catholic altars in the Blessed 
Sacrament; that He has left His own 
Body and Blood to be the food and 


nourishment of the souls of men, under 
the appearances of bread and wine. 
These mysteries are great and glorious 
truths, so far beyond us that we can 
accept them as the truths they are 
only because Christ has told us so. 


God’s Mercy as the Greatest of Mysteries 


But the greatest of all the mysteries 
will always appear to the wondering 
eye of man to be God’s almost in- 
credible mercy to the sinner. The 
sacred words of Scripture express well 
our astonishment: ‘‘Thy mercy is 
above all Thy works.” Higher than the 
lofty lift of the highest mountain, 
stronger than the swift surge of the sea, 
sweeter than a mother’s love, is ‘‘the 
mercy of the Lord and His forgiveness 
to them that turn to Him.” It is al- 
most beyond our belief, that God, the 
Giver of all good gifts, should ever 
forgive the man who defies Him—that 
man who has hurled His gifts back into 
the very face of the Giver, with the cry 
of the rebel angels upon his lips: ‘“‘Non 
serviam (I will not serve)!’ Yet, the 
mercy of God is so great that He can 
forgive that defiant creature of His 
hands. It would be easy to understand 
if God were angry with the sinner, if 
He rose in divine wrath to destroy the 
defier. We could understand so read- 
ily if God were to cast off that ungrate- 
ful child, hurl him immediately into a 
hell of eternal punishment for his 
crime. We could comprehend that 
mode of action, for it is the human way, 
the way in which we act when we meet 
with ingratitude and defiance. But 
when God goes beyond that, on to 
forgiveness, then He goes beyond our 
understanding, on into the realm of 
mystery. We can only stand in rever- 
ential awe, and repeat the sacred words: 
“Thy mercy is above all Thy works.”’ 

There are stern and solemn doctrines 
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in our religion, truths to make a man 
pause in his careless way of life. The 
evil and treachery of sin, the certainty 
of death, the danger of damnation, 
the judgment of God, the eternity of 
hell—these severe truths take their 
rightful place in the teaching of our 
Church. But an exclusive concentra- 
tion upon these alone would leave us 
with but a half-picture of God. It 
would present Him to us under the 
guise of a divine wreaker of vengeance, 
intent solely upon the punishment of 
the transgressor. That is not the true 
picture of our God. Sternness and 
severity, justice and punishment, are 
to be found in Him. That is true, but 
it is not all of God. The Master has 
shown us that in His own words and 
actions. Jesus Christ has told us what 
God really is, our Father. 


God as Our Father 


He is a Father, this God of ours, the 
Father of all men. In Him are to be 
found all the endearing qualities of a 
father. He isa kind, loving, forgiving 
parent to His children. Sternness is 
there, for He must be severe with us 
at times for our own good. It is a 
quality, a characteristic that can be 
found in any father who faithfully ful- 
fills his parental responsibilities and 
obligations. Would not any father be 
judged guilty of failing in his duty if 
he did not correct his erring child?. Is 
he not bound to threaten that child 
- with punishment if it persists in its 
wayward, reckless conduct? That is 
part of a father’s task; it is one side of 
true parental love. In the most per- 
fect of all fathers, it finds its place also. 
But it is only one side of God’s love for 
us, His children. There is another 
side, one in which He truly delights. 
It is the mercy and forgiveness He 
extends to His reckless child; when at 


last that child leaves his way of sin and 
turns home to his Father’s house in 
sorrow and repentance. 

The Redeemer has revealed to us 
that truth, that mystery, in the most 
beautiful of the stories and parables by 


-which He taught us the things of God. 


It is the story of the Prodigal Son, so 
well known to every Catholic, so loved 
by every Christian. There is the true 
picture of our God, the picture given 
to us by His own only-begotten Son. 
It is the picture of a loving father, 
saddened and heavy of heart because 
his well-loved son has been foolish 
enough to leave the safety of the 
parental home, to seek his pleasure in 
the ways of profligacy and of sin. 
Mourning the loss of the beloved, with 
consuming joy and gladness. the 
father beholds that son at last turning 
from his sinful, wasteful life and bend- 
ing his steps homewards to seek for- 
giveness. The son who was lost has 
been found, and there is room in his 
father’s heart for naught save glad- 
ness. Reproach and recrimination are 
exiled, and the full tide of the father’s 
love sweeps out in mercy and forgive- 
ness for his repentant son. 

That is the true picture of our God, 
the picture of a merciful, forgiving 
father. We would not dared to have 
supposed it, but we know it to be true 
because it is Christ who has told it us. 
We cannot doubt it; we can only re- 
joice that it is so. The story of the 
Prodigal Son has been repeated over 
and over through the years. God has 
even raised up Saints to prove His 
mercy to the sinner who repents. For 
we know that all the Saints were not 
always saints. So eager is God to as- 
sure us of His mercy that He has 
poured forth His choicest gifts upon 
those who have returned to Him. He 
has given us a Mary Magdalene, the 
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great sinner notorious among men, 
who yet, through her repentance and 
the mercy of God, could come to take 
her place at Calvary beside the all-pure 
Virgin Mother. He has given us an 
Augustine, the profligate youth, so well 


versed in all the evil ways of sin, who. 


yet through his repentance could be 
made by the forgiveness of God into 
the glory of the Western world. He 
has given us a Margaret of Cortona, 
once abandoned to a life of sin, who yet 
by the grace of God’s mercy could come 
to stand unashamed in the ranks of the 
Saints. 


The Divine Work of Reclamation 


That divine work of reclamation still 
goes on. The rehabilitation of souls 
is the labor dearest to the loving, 
paternal heart of God. How often we 
have seen Him working in the lives of 
men and women all about us! No 
matter how great their sin, no matter 
how far from Him they have strayed, 
God does not cease to pursue His way- 
ward children, seeking only to save 
them, wishing only to forgive them. 
God hates sin, it is true. With an 
implacable, unbending, eternal hatred 
He stands opposed to every trans- 


gression of His law and His Com- 
mandments. He hates sin, but He 
never forgets that the sinner is His 
child. It is just because He does hate 
sin so very much that He is so eager to 
snatch His well-loved child from its 
grasp. He cannot harden His heart 
against the foolish child who has be- 
come caught and entangled in the 
toils of sin. The sinner is still His 
child, the dear object of His love. 
That love calls forth His mercy, to 
extend a forgiving hand to the soul 
burdened by the leprosy of sin, to speak 
again the merciful words: ‘‘I will; be 
thou made clean’”’ (Gospel). 

Is not this the greatest of the mys- 
teries, this mercy and forgiveness of 
God to the sinner? It is easy for us to 
understand hell. We can grasp the 
fact that there must be a place of pun- 
ishment for those who choose sin be- 
fore God, and never repent their choice. 
There is no mystery there. The real 
mystery lies in the confessional, that 
tribunal of God’s mercy. That is true 
mystery to our human understanding. 
We cannot comprehend it; we can only 
accept it as true on the authority of 
Christ, and, accepting it as true, avail 
ourselves of its wonder. 


Septuagesima Sunday 
The Penitential Discipline of the Church 


“Everyone in a contest abstains from all things’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The somber change of key in the Liturgy 
to-day betokens the approach of Lent. 
Once the penitential regimen was 
more austere than now. 


(2) The Church’s penitential discipline 
epitomizes the divine injunction to do 
penance. 

(3) The Protestant leaven has given. rise in 


the modern Christian to a smug in- 
difference to penitential exercises. 


(4) In the Gospel, piety and penance are | 
almost synonymous. 

(5) Only through penance may we hope to 
amend our lives. 

(6) To suffer the inevitable set-backs of life 
with Christian resignation is to live 
penitentially. 

(7) Unless we live austerely, our passions 
will overwhelm us. 

(8) To-day’s parable consoles us for our 
inability to practise the heroic pen- 
ances of the Saints. 
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This is Septuagesima Sunday. Sep- 
tuagesima is the Greek word for 
seventy, and is given various mystical 
explanations. To-day the Church 
modulates her Liturgy into a peniten- 
tial key. It is Lent casting a shadow 
as it approaches. In earlier times 
several days a week were given 
over to fasting and penitential exer- 
cises beginning with Septuagesima 
Sunday. It is not flattering to reflect 
that the Church has to relax her peni- 
tential discipline in our day. Even 
the Lenten regimen is for us but a 
token of its pristine rigor. Penance is 
not held in honor to-day—which is 
probably why piety does not flourish 
to-day. Piety and penance go to- 
gether. Our exaltation of comfort and 
pleasure to major ends of life is in 
flat contradiction of the Gospel. 


Necessity of Penance 


We must do penance because God 
has ordained it so. The Church’s 
penitential discipline is but the trans- 
lation into concrete practice of the 
general law of penance which was ut- 
tered by Christ, the Son of God. And 
since the Church is legislating in this 
matter for the general body of the 
faithful, and not for an elite group, we 
may be sure that she has prescribed 
what she judges to be the minimal 
amount of penance that we must do if 
we would fulfill the law of Christ. 
The Protestant leaven in Christianity 
is nowhere so noticeable as in the 
present apathy in the matter of doing 
penance. Protestantism preached 
faith or trust in the merits of Christ 
as the all-sufficient basis of salvation. 
This, together with the Lutheran 
doctrine of the total depravity of our 
nature in consequence of original sin, 
made personal asceticism and peni- 
tential practices of little or no account. 


Christ had done all. We had but to 
believe in Him in order to be num- 
bered among the elect. The Gospel, 
however, is emphatic to the contrary. 
Everywhere we find conversion identi 
fied with doing penance. The burden 
of John’s preaching was: ‘‘Bring forth 
therefore fruit worthy of penance” 
(Matt., iii. 8). Christ says the same: 
“If in Tyre and Sidon had been 
wrought the miracles that have been 
wrought in you (i.e., the towns of 
Galilee), they had long ago done pen- 
ance in sackcloth and ashes” (Matt., 
xi. 21). Indeed, He puts it more 
strongly still: ‘Unless you shall do 
penance, you shall all likewise perish”’ 
(Luke, xiii. 3). It follows that the 
Christian religion is essentially peni- 
tential. “Christian piety must always 
consist largely in doing penance. If 
there is not an abiding strain of pen- 
ance in your life, you have grave reason 
to feel that you are not actually a fol- 
lower of Christ. 

Every time you say the act of con- 
trition you promise to do penance: 
“I firmly resolve to confess my sins, 
to do penance, and to amend my life.” 
In far too many cases there is no ap- 
preciable amendment after confession. 
Relapse is the rule. We have become 
a race of recidivt. It is not because the 
average penitent lacks the sincere wish 
to avoid in the future the mortal sins 
he has just confessed. Nor does our 
human infirmity of purpose suffice to 
explain the steady recurrence of griev- 
ous guilt in persons who cannot be 
classified as obstinate sinners. The 
first race of Christians, whose thor- 
ough reform of life so astonished their 
pagan neighbors, were of the same in- 
firm stuff as ourselves. But they 
really did penance—oftentimes very 
drastic penance. The exodus of the 
hermits to the desert was a great peni- 
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tential movement, which witnessed to 
a strong leaven of penance in the 
general body of the faithful. Nor did 
the Church hesitate to impose on 
flagrant sinners public penances which 
pass our tepid comprehension to-day. 
Isn’t our dreadful inability to amend 
our lives a consequence of our failure 
to do anything deserving the name of 
penance? Only through the practice 
of penance can we be rid of that at- 
tachment to sin which is the millstone 
round our purpose of amendment. 
God does not pour the new wine of 
innocence regained into the old bottle 
of an unpenitential life. 


Penance and Resignation 


We could practise a great deal of 
penance simply by cultivatimg the art 
of daily resignation. So much of life 
runs counter to our preferences. So 
much of life has to be endured rather 
than enjoyed. Life abounds in insults 
to our tender sensibilities. Life is 
insolent to our senses, our predilec- 
tions, our hopes and expectations, our 
desires. How often the weather is far 
less than ideal! How often our as- 
sociates rub us the wrong way! How 
often our food and life’s manifold serv- 
ices are not exactly to our liking! How 
often events are far otherwise than we 
would have wished! How often we 
are harassed by life’s numerous un- 
certainties! How often we are racked 
by our own moods, our blunders, our 
infirmities whether of soul or body! 
Here is a vast field in which to culti- 
vate the art of suffering. Here is a 
teeming field in which to practise 
penance. If only we would learn to 
suffer as Christ suffered. For Christ, 
to live was to suffer. When the Word 


became flesh, the Word began to suf- 
fer. But Christ suffered willingly, 
resignedly, unselfishly, and therefore 


fruitfully. By suffering He merited 
our redemption, just as by suffering 
here or in purgatory, we must merit 
our share in that redemption. There 
is no salvation without suffering, and 
we might as well make up our minds to 
that. Suffer we must, whether ab- 
jectly, sullenly victimized by life’s 
“outrageous fortune,’ or while domi- 
nating the adversities and manifold 
asperities of life by noble endurance. 
The Book of Job furnishes us a classic 
example of how to supernaturalize our 
sufferings, and thus transform them 
into those ‘fruits worthy of penance” 
which as Christians we are bound to 
bring forth. In this way we are saved 
the trouble of devising penances. 
Opportunities to practise penance meet 
us at every turn. Each day brings its 
saving meed of penance. Always we 
practise it. And there is no greater 
assurance to the soul of its election 
than the practice of penance. 


Penance and Curbing Our Passions 


Without penance we cannot hope 
to exercise firm rule over our passions. 
Only by firm and aggressive manage- 
ment may we expect to keep these 
blind, unreasoning forces under con- 
trol. When we sin, we indulge pas- 
sion, and passion indulged becomes 
strong and demanding. Considerable 
taming is necessary if passion is again 
to be obedient to right reason and the 
law of God. And the need of this tam- 
ing is unremitting. To discipline our 
feelings is a long and arduous process. 
Many of you have probably been to the 
circus and seen the lion-tamer at work. 
You must have noticed how he con- 
ducts himself while he is in the cage 
with the fierce jungle-lords. He never 
turns his back on them for a moment. 
He keeps the closest watch on their 
every motion. His bearing is aggres- 
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sive throughout. His bearing is over- 
bearing. But he employs one strata- 
gem which we might emulate in the 
management of our passions. He 
keeps continually brandishing his whip 
and cracking it in the face of his sav- 
age charges. We, too, are lion-tamers. 
Our self-mastery and the very life of 
our soul is forever threatened by seven 
fierce urges or passions within us. 
They are pride, covetousness, lust, 
anger, envy, gluttony and sloth. Only 
by a stern and aggressive bearing to- 
wards them may we hope to tame 
them. Only by constant watchfulness 
can we forestall their deadly assaults. 
Only by continually brandishing and 
cracking the whip of penance over 
them may we hope to exact their 
sullen acquiescence. 


Our Burden Is Light 


The Gospel to-day is about the 
laborers in the vineyard. It is well 
placed at the beginning of the peni- 
tential season. It serves to illustrate 
two things. The owner of the vine- 
yard did not pay people for idling in 
the market place, but only after they 


had labored in his vineyard. We labor 
in the vineyard when we do penance. 
Only then may we confidently expect 
the Lord’s favors. But our penances in 
themselves have no meritorious value. 
It is only by uniting them with the 
penances of Christ; it is only by the 
grace of God which prompts them and 
sustains them that they are pleasing in 
the sight of God. The owner of the 
vineyard took no acount of how long 
his employees had labored, but paid 
them all equally, simply for having 
labored. We are apt to think of pen- 
ance in terms of the heroic penances of 
the Saints, who were specially chosen 
and endowed for their transcendent 
labors, and we are liable to grow dis- 
couraged at our manifest inability to 
emulate such complete immolation 
and self-denial. But God is not ask- 
ing such penances of us. We have but 
to embrace the modest standard which 
the Church sets for us; we have but 
to bear the much slighter crosses which 
our life holds for us, confident that 
God will lavishly reward us for our 
meager efforts at rendering satisfac- 
tion for our sins. 








Book Rebiews 


Ultimate Question.—The mariner plots his 
course on the trackless seas by taking his bear- 
ings from the remote stars; man finds his way 
in the universe by studying ultimate cosmic 
questions. The purpose of time becomes evi- 
dent only in relation to eternity. To escape 
confusion man needs cosmic orientation. Ina 
meaningless cosmos everything is meaning- 
less. If there is no final goal, we need not 
inquire about a way. To live as men, we can- 
not get along without a philosophy—that is, a 
study of the ultimate reality, a world-view, an 
interpretation of the whole of existence. 
Philosophy determines everything because it 
deals with ends, and only ends can impart 
meaning, invest activity with sense, and 
produce order. Science does not go beyond 
proximates, ways, means. If we attempt to 
map our life course by the findings of science, 
we resemble the skipper who expects to chart 
the course of his ship by looking into the water 
before him. He discovers no landmarks 
there; he must look into the distance, he must 
lift his eyes to the stars which will be his 
guides. So, man needs the wider outlook, 
the philosophical perspective. 

Outside the Thomistic schools there is little 
reliable philosophy. Our mission is to bring 
the true philosophy to our perplexed con- 
temporaries and point out to them the guide- 
posts that will put them on the right road. 
Dr. Orchard! undertakes this timely and truly 
charitable task in a volume specially ad- 
dressed to the mentality of our generation 
and written with a lucidity of diction that will 
favorably impress the reader who is weary of 
the obscurity affected by modern philoso- 
phers. The author begins with reason but 
uses it as a steppingstone that leads to the 
fuller truth of revelation. Convincingly he 
sets forth the insufficiency of unaided human 
reason to attain to the certain possession 
of truth. The volume gives evidence of the 
author’s familiarity with the philosophy both 
of the present and the past. His acquaint- 
ance with the tortuous manner of thinking 
typical of our age enables him to find the most 
effective approach to the bewildered minds of 


1 Humanity. What? Whence? Whither? 
By the Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 


our days. The vital importance of the 
questions which are discussed in the pages of 
this volume is apparent; on the answers to 
them depends the destiny of man in this life 
and the next. The answers here given are 
authentic and trustworthy, because they have 
behind them the force of logic, the weight of 
Scholastic tradition, and the sanction of 
revelation. 

The tyro who approaches the study of 
philosophy unquestionably needs an intro- 
duction to the subject with which he is to 
grapple. This for two reasons, first, on ac- 
count of the vastness of the matter which 
confronts him, and, secondly, on account of 
the remoteness of the topics that are to be 
considered. Dr. Glenn has done well in 
following up his extended course of philosophy 
with an introductory volume.*» Many have 
written Introductions to Philosophy, and no 
two writers agree in concept and plan. That 
does not matter; let each one carry out his 
own idea. The present author first gives a 
general description of the science, then a brief 
historical survey of philosophical systems, and 
lastly a concise exposition of the various 
philosophical disciplines. This bestows on 
the volume a certain autonomy, and makes it 
a condensed treatise of Scholastic philosophy 
which can be used independently as a class 
manual in its own right. But whether used 
as an introduction in a relative sense or as a 
complete text, it serves either purpose quite 
satisfactorily, for, however much compressed, 
it contains a complete philosophical system 
and does not leave the student in the em- 
barrassing situation of not knowing where the 
truth lies after having laboriously plodded 
his way through a mass of reading matter. 
In this respect Dr. Glenn’s ‘‘Introduction” 
happily differs from a similar manual by 
George Thomas White Patrick, Ph.D., who 
makes the somewhat astonishing claim for 
his work: “It sets forth no system of phi- 
losophy—at least I hope not.’”’ Surely, if 
there is a true philosophy, it should be dis- 
tinguished from the false counterpart as the 
genuine article is set apart from a counter- 
feit; but if there is no true philosophy, phi- 


2 An Introduction to Philosophy. By Paul 
J. Glenn, Ph.D., D.T.S. (B. Herder Book Co). 
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osophizing is reduced toanidle pastime. One 
reviewer has complained of the absence of a 
bibliography in the book; well, I am not sure 
that it is necessary for the student to burden 
his memory with an extensive list of publica- 
tions, which he will be better off for not read- 
ing. Be this as it may, Dr. Glenn has added 
to his series of philosophical texts another 
valuable contribution. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Apologetics.—Mr. Heydon is an able 
apologist. In ‘The God of Love’! he ad- 
dresses the educated skeptic of to-day; and 
since he is well versed in the natural sciences, 
he should be acceptable to that bewildered 
genileman. Apologetical writing is neces- 
sarily confined to the stock arguments, but 
the author’s treatment of them is thoughtful 
and fresh. 

He is forceful when he argues against the 
adequacy of the naturalistic hypothesis. 
‘Rational animal’ cannot be a sufficient 
definition of man. If the natural order ex- 
actly suited him, why does he languish in it? 
Here the author points to the two great 
achievements of rational man—philosophy 
and civilization. Philosophy was developed 
only to be rejected, and civilizations rise only 
to fall. Man cannot remain true to his 
nature (i.e., rational), except he becomes 
super-rational. Faith and grace are postu- 
lated for the well-being of mankind. 

This is much the better part of the book. 
The author is only fair when he argues di- 
rectly to the supernatural—God’s existence, 
Revelation, etc. It may be that he shrinks 
from importuning his readers, or from hurry- 
ing their un-metaphysical minds with blunt 
metaphysical propositions. When he writes 
as a scientific observer (e.g., setting forth the 
ordered multiplicity of the universe), he is 
excellent. But there is not the same ripe 
mastery when he is handling philosophic 
proofs. He founds his case on the fourth of 
St. Thomas’ proofs of the existence of God, 
the one drawn from the consideration of the 
degrees of being. Since none of the Thom- 
istic proofs has given rise to so many different 
interpretations, it is not surprising to find it 
less than lucid and masterful here. ‘This 
proof,” says the author, “‘has the advantage of 
being essentially a religious argument, show- 
ing a God to be loved, not merely a God to be 


1The God of Love. By J. K. Heydon 
(Sheed & Ward, New York City; pages 200). 


believed in, and appealing to the will as well 
as to the understanding.’”” That may be so; 
but this proof is too idealistic to have general 
appeal. The author goes on to show that a 
good and loving God could be expected to 
reveal Himself to his rational creatures. 
The book ends with a brief chapter on the 
Church. 

We cannot have too many apologists, pro- 
vided they have the thought, the clear ex- 
pression, and the contemporaneousness of Mr. 
Heydon. He is a mathematician, physicist, 
and man of business. He observes that 
“‘modern man stands where Pilate stood—in 
despair of knowing the truth, in doubt of 
there being any absolute truth.’”’ Only after 
patient preparation can the men of our time 
benefit by hearing the Gospel. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Recent Liturgical Works.—‘‘The Splendour 
of the Liturgy’ is already known to many 
English readers, as it appeared in an English 
garb in 1940. Indeed, the present edition is 
merely a reprint of the former, although for 
some reason the name of the translator— 
Edward Watkin—is now omitted. The 
French title of the work—La Poéme de la 
Sainte Liturgie—is more descriptive of the 
nature of the book than ‘‘The Splendour of 
the Liturgy.”” The reader who has no touch 
of the poetic in his make-up would do well to 
avoid this author. But the gifted soul which 
revels in poetry and mysticism will spend 
many delightful hours with the writer. 
Zundel has the ability to express his ideas in 
the most original manner and his ideas are 
well worth pondering. 

In his recent work,? Father Conrad Pepler 
presents an excellent set of commentaries on 
the Lessons and Gospels of every day of Lent. 
The author presents his thoughts clearly and 
in an irtteresting way. Unlike so many mod- 
ern authors who call their sermons ‘‘liturgi- 
cal’ for no other reason than that they are 
based on the liturgical Epistles and Gospels, 
Father Pepler fully justifies his use of the 
word “liturgical.’”’ Throughout his entire 
work, he shows a deep and sound knowledge 
of the Liturgy. The book is strongly recom- 
mended, for it can be used for spiritual read- 
ing, or for meditation, or for sermons. 

W. R. BonnNIWELL, O.P. 

1 By Maurice Zundel (Sheed & Ward). 

2 Lent. A Liturgical Commentary on the 


Lessons and Gospels. By Rev. Conrad Pep- 
ler, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis). 
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The Tar Heel Apostle.—Although it was 
begun less than thirty-five years ago, the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, 
at Maryknoll, New York, is now known 
throughout the world. Acquaintance with 
such a great work causes us to ask who 
planted the acorn which has now assumed the 
proportions of a mighty, yet ever-growing, 
oak. The answer is found partially in ‘‘Tar 
Heel Apostle,” a life of the Rev. Thomas F. 
Price, co-founder of Maryknoll.! 

During his boyhood Thomas Price was 
fired, not only with the ambition of becoming 
a priest, but also of converting everybody in 
his home State of North Carolina. His 
motto was “Every Tar Heel a Catholic.” 
Throughout the first two decades of his 
priesthood Father Price seemed destined to 
spend his entire life laboring in his own dio- 
cese. During those years he always showed 
an unusual interest in the foreign missions, 
but this was expressed principally through 
articles in his own magazine, Truth, and 
through his fervent prayer. His missionary 
work apparently was to be confined to North 
Carolina. 

In 1904 Father Price was introduced to 
Father James Anthony Walsh, Archdiocesan 
Director of the Propagation of the Faith in 
Boston. During the succeeding six years 
these two priests drew closer and closer to- 
gether in formulating a plan, previously un- 
heard of, to establish here in the UnitedStates 
a seminary for training men to go to the for- 
eign missions. God’s providence is mani- 
fested in the gradual development of that 
plan, which resulted in its approval by Pope 
Pius X on June 30, 1911, just ten days after 
the silver jubilee of Father Price’s ordination 
to the priesthood. The two co-founders 
spent the next seven years securing a location 
for the seminary, begging funds to build it, 
and seeking vocations to fillit. Father Walsh 
was better adapted to the administrative 
duties at Marykaoll, while Father Price 
travelled and preached in season and out of 
season in search of candidates and donations. 

Father Price’s great desire to go to a for- 
eign mission was fulfilled when the council 
agreed to his being numbered among the four 
priests leaving for the new field in China on 
September 7, 1918. Accompanying him were 
three who had been ordained only a short time 


1 Tar Heel Apostle. By the Rev. John C. 


Burrett, M.M. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York City). 


—Father J. E. Walsh, Father Ford and 
Father Meyer. After less than a year in 
China Father Price’s health failed, and he 
died on September 12, 1919. He was buried 
in Happy Valley Cemetery, Hong Kong, but 
seventeen years later his body was trans- 
ferred to Maryknoll. 


Thomas Frederick Price was a deeply spirit- 
ual man, with a truly apostolic heart. His 
zeal for souls was an ever-burning flame, 
prompting him to labor indefatigably, to 
suffer resignedly, and to pray incessantly. 
Misunderstandings and apparent failures 
only served to increase his humility, meekness, 
and self-imposed mortification. With growth 
in holiness, his spiritual vision broadened 
until he saw the needs not only of his parish 
and vicariate, not only of his State and na- 
tion, but of the entire world. He spoke and 
wrote frequently of his own and Father 
Walsh’s conviction that ‘‘vocations would be 
supplied for home mission districts if a gen- 
erous sacrifice were made to send personnel to 
foreign fields,” and that ‘‘we look for the 
Catholics of the United States to become the 
greatest mission force in the world, and 
therein lies the salvation of the Church in the 
United States.” 

Father Price’s remarkable devotion to 
Mary Immaculate and to St. Bernadette of 
Lourdes is woven pleasingly into this whole 
narrative. His love for the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was expressed in his diary by a daily 
letter addressed to ‘‘My own most loving 
Mother.” Father Price knew the ‘‘Song of 
Bernadette”’ long before she was beatified, 
and his deep affection for her moved him to 
request that after death his heart be placed 
near her remains. Accordingly, his body is 
interred at Maryknoll, but his detached heart 
reposes at Nevers, France, inside a little 
niche in the sanctuary wall of the chapel 
where St. Bernadette’s body rests beneath 
the altar. 

Father John C. Burrett, of Maryknoll, has 
given us an inspiring and very valuable book 
in this first biography of Father Price. We 
feel, however, that the title would be better if 
it contained some reference to the work of 
Maryknoll. To the world and to the average 
reader Father Price is best known, not for his 


. missionary labors in North Carolina, but for 


his indispensable part in founding the Catho- 
lic Foreign Mission Society of America. 


Epwarp M. Cassy O.P. 














